A. W. GORDON 


— Agent — 
Crossfield : Alberta 


At The Coffee Shop. 
The Busy Spot on the 
Highway. 
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Madden News 
Mrs. J, D. McKay and son Jimmy of 


Gavan, Sask. are visiting at the home 
of Mrs. G. Leask. 


(Miss Isabel Leask and Mrs. “Toots” 
Tidball were Calgary visitors on Sat- 
urday. 


BORN— To Mr and Mrs. Roy Eck- 
strand on Sunday, August 20, 1944, a 
daughter. 


Miss Hazel Havens spent last week- 
end at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. L, J. Havens. 


eee *#eeeeee 


Miss Kay Leask and Miss Reta Dall 
of Calgary were week-end visitors at 
the former’s home in the Madden dis- 
trict. 


The first game in the Bush League 
finals between Madden and Cremona 
was played at Cremona on Sunday, 
with Cremona winning by a score of 
7-2. This is a'best of three series, 


with the second game to be played at 
Madden on Sunday, August 26. 


A fairly large crowd attended the 
wedding dance of Mr .and Mrs. J. 
Aaskow held in the Madden Hall on 
Friday night. On behalf of those pres- 
ent Bill Murdoch presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Aaskow with a purse of money 
and extended to them the best wishes 
of the entire community. 


Edith and Joe Kurtz 
We Close on Sunday 


A number of boys from the Mad- 


night. Too bad, when a man drives 
15 miles over rough roads he is en- 
titled to a drink of some kind stronger 
than pop. Mr. Wray the new S&S. C. 
member should use his influence to 
have the beer quotas raised immediate- 
ly. The shortage is caused mainly by 
the increased number of women drink- 
ing and that goes for Crossfield and 
other towns in the province 


Public Sale of land 


_ |Chocolates tor 
| Overseas 


Mailing of Smiles’n 


Chuckles Overseas 


UNDER THE TAX RECOVERY ACT 
R.S.A., 1942 
VILLAGE OF CROSSFIELD 


| package of Chocolates 
has been resumed for a 
limited time 


These Active Service Packages con- 
tain 1 Ib. 5 ozs. Assorted Chocolates 
and are Mailed at a total cost of 99c 
postage included. 


iNOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
under the provisions of the Tax Re- 
covery Act, the Village of Crossfield. 
will offer for sale by public auction, at 
the office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Crossfield, Alberta, on Monday, the 
llth day of September, 1944, at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, the following 
parcels of: land. e 

’ Bi Plan 

3 and 4 3 4504 

Each parcel will be offered for sale 
subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, and subject to a 
reserve bid, and to the reservations 


contained in the extisting certificate of 
title. 


Terms cash, unless otherwise arrang- 
ed. 

(Redemption may be effected by pay- 
ment of all arrears of taxes and costs, 
at any time prior to the sale. 
Alberta, 


Orders.can be accepted 
until end of August only. 


All You Need is the Address and 99¢c 
We'll do the rest 


V— 


Edlund’s 
Drug Store 


THE REXALL STORE 
Phone 3 Crossfield, Alta. 


Dated at Crossfield, this 


28th day of June, 1944. 
H MAY, 
,Secretary-Treasurer 


Now Is The Time 


to check over your 
granaries and make 
‘the necessary repairs, 
before the Harvest 
RUSH. 
We have a reasonably complete stock of material 
suitable for this work—skids, tongued and grooved 
flooring, and a very limited quantity of shingles— 
See us TODAY. 


Atlas Lumber Co.Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick Crossfield, Alta. 


An unexpected buy — 
1 31RD 


International Combine 12 tt. 


equipped with Rubber Tires all around and complete 
with pick-up attachment. 
to go to work... Price 


All overhauled and ready 
$2200.00 


William Laut 


The International Man | 


Telephone No, 9 : Crossfield, Alberta. i 
il 
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Local News 


Mr, and Mrs. Miller Huston and fam- 
fly were Banff visitors on Sunday. 
. «@ " 8 8 
B. Parsons is drilling a well for Geo. 
Lind on his premises north of town. 


* . . . . . 


John Zannie, local sestion boss, is 
enjoying a well earned holiday. 


We understand the Joe Abra and J. 
P. Metheral farms have been sold. 
s * o . . . 
Jim McCool was a business visitor in 
Airdrie on Saturday and took time off 
to look after his quota. 


Dick Ontkes is home again after 
seven weeks of hail adjusting in vari- 
ous parts of the province. 

. . . . s s 


Mr. and Mrs. Everett Bills were Syl- 
van Lake Visitors on Sunday, guests 
of Mr and Mrs. Earl Devine... .....-- 


Jim Halton of Calgary and formerly 
of Crossfield, was a visitor in town on 
Saturday. 

. . . * . . 

L.A.C, Robt. Marchant, R.A.F., was 
the guest of Mr and Mrs. J. Belshaw 
over the week-end, 

- . . . . s 

A. Melling is building a new skele- 
ton fence in front of our local school 
grounds. 

. . . . . . 

Pilot Officer Billy Harrison of Leth- 
bridge, spent the week-end with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Harrison. 


Forms were put up and cement pour- 


den district got to town too late for | oq this week for the new Moon dwel- 
the draw at the local pub Saturday |jing on Nanton Street. 


Walter Hurt is building a garage at 
the rear of his property recently ac- 
quired from the Halton’s. 

7 J 7 . 7 7 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Whitfield of 
Alix are spending a few days in town 
renewing old acquaintances . 

s*e* eee eee @ 

Mrs John Larson who has been tak- 
ing medical treatment in Calgary, re- 
turned home Wednesday. 

- . . . . . 

Miss Maxine Mair is the latest of the 
Crossfield girls to commence training 
for a Bank managership. 

ses; e8e e+ *® & & 

‘Miss B..M Sefton of Victoria is 
spending her vacation at the home of 
her father, T. G. Sefton. 


Decoration Day 


A Joint Service will be held 
on Sunday next, AUGUST 27th. 
at the Crossfield Cemetery, under 
the Auspices of the Crossfield 
Lodges of Oddfellows and Rebek- 


ahs and the Canadian Legion. 
Members of the above and their 
friends will meet at the MA- 
SONIC HALL at 2.30 p.m Flow- 
ers should be tied in bunches 
suitable for placing. on the 
graves and you must bring your 
own containers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dahl and Alf Edlund were visitors to 
Drumheller on Sunday last and were 
the guests of Mr and Mrs. Merle Jones. 

. - . . s s 

Private and Mrs. Bert Woledge are 
visiting in town the guests of the for- 
mers parents, Mr and Mrs. W. Wol- 
edge. 

. . . . . s 

Among those celebrating birthdays 
this week are: Mrs. V. Thompson and 
Garnet Oneil on the 27th and Miss 
Nora Fleming on the 29th. 

7. . . . - s 

(Miss Wilma Thompson returned 
home last week-end and will spend the 
remainder of her furlough with her 
parents on the farm. 

. . s s s ~ 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Charney left the 
offspring with grandpa and spent the 
weekend at Banff. 

. ees &© @ . 

Adam and Mrs. Cruickshank are 
spending their vacation at the farm 
with the Taylor Bros. while Miss Flor- 
ence is away to the city for a change. 

. . . - . . ° 

Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Fitzpatrick mot- 

ored to Innisfail on Sunday and 


brought back their daughter,. Mrs 
R. Shantz and grandson J. G. 
. . . . oa > 
Ross Gibson of Innisfail, was in 


town the first part of the week making 

the acquaintance of his old friends of 

eight years ago. 
. 7 . 7. . . 

Wm. Laut can still get the occasion- 
al tractor for his customers, late arriv- 
als have been a Farmall M for Stanley 
Low and a Farmall H on rubber for 
Alton High. 

8S @ 8.8.2 8.8.6 

The Village Council has at long last 
been able to secure the repairs neces- 
sary to fix up the maintainer so we 
should be getting some work done on 
the streets before long. 

. . - . >. _ 

Just in case anybody has missed 
him, we might say that R. B, is still 
going strong. Just now he is busy 
arranging for ‘Decoration Day on be- 
half of the Legion, Nice going, Hughie. 

ee; eet ee © 

Mrs, C. C. Stafford's little boy Clar- 
ence has been complaining all week of 
a tummy ache, we wonder if that has 
anything to do with the disappearance 
of the peas from their garden. 

ee te eeee 

Mr. W. J. Findlay, District Super- 
visor of the Settlement and the Vet- 
erans’ Land Act has been in the dis- 
trict several days on a@ tour of inspec- 
tion of farms offered to his depart- 
ment. Mr. Findlay states that he 
would like to hear from any landown- 
er with a farm for sale suitable for the 
returning Veterans of this war. 


iday, 


To Our Readers 


®aitor Bill Miller tells us that it is 
one of the hardest things in the world 
to try and run another town’s weekly 
newspaper by remote control. Three 
things are essential to make a good 
paper viz: : 

NEWS, ADVERTISING and SUB- 
SORIPTIONS, all of which take a 
little co-operation on the part of the 
public if the paper is to be made a 
success. Now that I am established in 
to help make the “Chronicle” a good 
the Tredaway office I shall try my best 
paper, and shall look forward to the 
necessary co-operation. Come in and 
see me whenever you are in town; send 
your news in any way at all, also your 
ads. and we will do our best to give 
you SERVICE. 

Sincerely, 


HARRY MAY. 


CHILD BREAKS HER ARM 
FALLING OFF NEW PONY 


Turner Valley, Aug 22 — Sharon 
Willis, five-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. J. Willis, and owner of a 


August 25th, 1944 
|. MATRIMONIAL 


BAKER - TAYLOR 
Chown Memorial Church, Vancouv- 
er, was the Scene of the wedding on 

August 12th of Doreen, youngest 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. Taylor of 

Vancouver, B/C. to Sgt. Arthur Dennis 
| Baker, RC.AF., son of Mr and Mrs. 
| F. T. Baker of Crossfield, Alberta. Dr. 
M. F. McCutcheon officiated. 

Given in marriage by her father, the 
bride wore a gown of brocaded satin 
with Juilet cap and veil. She carried 
a bouquet of red roses and white gar- 
denias, 

Miss Margaret MacIntosh, who chose 
pale yellow for her floor length gown 
was bridesmaid and Miss Maureen 
Bailey, niece of the bride, was flower 
girl. Mr Andrew Mathieson was best 
a's and Sgt. W. Braddick and Cpl. 


A. Swanson were ushers. 

The reception was held at Chris’ 
| Grill when Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Carmi- 
chael, formerly of Crossfield, and Mrs. 
F, Baker, mother of the bridegroom, 
were among the guests. 

After the honeymoon in Banff, Cal- 
gary and Crossfield, the young couple 
will take up residence in Vancouver. 


___ $1.60 a Year 


“Fined on WPTB Charges 


Stressing the danger to the war effort 
from price violations and black mar- 
keting, a Saskatchewan judge, H. M. P. 
de Roche, recently imposed fines total- 
ling $1,000 on a Verigan dealer for 
selling used cars at illegal prices. The 
dealer’s son was fined $100 for his part 
in exceeding the used car ceiling price, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
announces. 

Alertness of a young service station 
attendant in New Brunswick, who de- 
tected a slight difference in the cou- 
pons tendered by a Toronto motorist, 
led to prosecution of the motorist and 
a fine of $250 when the coupons were 
proved counterfeit. 

For unlawfully increasing rentals, 
two Glace Bay, N.S., residents were 
fined $135 and ordered to refund excess 
portion of rent received. Warning 
against repetition of the offence, Mag- 
istrate A. McGillivray declared that 
regulations were made to protect the 


neW pony, proudly let it be known she 


public and help the war effort. 


could ride from her home to her fath- 
er’s store downtown. 

But last week she fell off and broke 
her arm, while attempting to give one 
of her little friends a lift on the pony. 
Vv 

THE CANADIAN LIBGTON extends 
to all ex-service men, members of H. 
M, Forces, their families and friends, 
a hearty invitation to take part in the 
Decoration Day Services to be held at 
the Crossfield cemetery on SUNDAY 
next, AUGUST 27th. Donations of 
flowers will be greatly appreciated and 
for those who cannot attend, may 
leave their flowers at the Legion o ce 
on Saturday. Members with cars will | 
| Please meet at the Masonic Hall at 


2.30 p.m. on August 27. 


JUST AR 


In sizes to suit 


Vv 
COUPON CALENDAR 
August 24—Valid H 
Butter coupons 74 and 75. 
Tea-coffee coupons T-39. 
August 31— 
Sugar coupons 40 and 41. 
Preserves coupons 27 and 28. 


Phone 17 


ALKYLATE 
FOR AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


BUTADIENE 
FOR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


AMMONIA {/ \ eee 


EXPLOSIVES 4 


ETHYLENE 


GLYCOL _ 
FOR EXPLOSIVES 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


\\ CIVILIAN 


EN war demands have been 
filled ... when invasion gasoline, 
aviation gasoline, Navy fuel oil, petro- 
leum for the manufacture of explosives, 
synthetic rubber, and gasoline for war 
industry, farming and essential truck- 
ing all have been taken from Canada’s 
oil supply — ## doesn’t leave a lot for 
the civilian! 


Figure it out for yourself. It takes 
5,250,000 gallons of gasoline to fuel 
5,000 bombers and fighters for a 
mission over Germany. It takes enough 
oil for one fueling of a battleship to 
heat an average house for 350 years. It 
takes 18,000 gallons of gasoline to keep 
one armoured division on the move for 
one hour. 


From petroleum, and petroleum 
gases we obtain the gasoline and fuels 
needed to power planes and ships and 
tanks as well as the raw material for 
acetone, ammonia and toluol for ex- 
plosives, organic chemicals for an- 
aesthetics, naphthas for camouflage 
paints and plastics and resins for war 
weapons production, 


This is why civilian gasoline is short. 
This is why it’s up to every motorist, 
to every owner of an oil-heated home, 


| cor THE FORCES 


An annovacement issued by 
The Department of Munitions and Supply, 
Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister 


MOTORIST 
(O} 


tt Doesnt leave a lat lor the Cilian 


RIVED FROM THE EAST 


A Consignment of 


Ladies’ Wear 


the Junior Miss and the Children. 


Come in and look these over while the selection 


is complete. 


Moon’s Groceteria 


TOLUOL 


FOR T.N.T. ORGANIC 


CHEMICALS 
FOR ANAESTHETICS 
ETC. 


NAPHTHAS 
FOR 
CAMOUFLAGE 
PAINTS 


to exercise the strictest economy in 
gasoline or fuel oil usage. Every gallon 
we can do without here at home is one 
gallon more for the fighting men. And 
they need every gallon they can get. 


Two full years of gasoline rationing 
and fuel oil control in Canada have 
saved 393,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 175 million gallons of fuel oil—a 
total saving of 568,000,000 gallons of 
petroleum products, Yet, despite this 
saving, gasoline stocks on hand in 
Canada, as of March 3lst, this year, 
were 55,000,000 gallons less than at 
the commencement of rationing, April 
1, 1942. 


Crossfield. 
Oil has a mighty war job to do — yet 

supplies are short and are constantly 

dwindling. Oil powers the attack on 

every front. Oil can mean the difference 

between success or failure, between 


light casualty lists and of 


heavy. Oil is vital ammuni- ace . 
tion — not to be wasted, not ZA 
to be needlessly, frivolously jo GZ 


spent. 
Answering Your 
Questions about the 


Gasoline Shortage 


What are Canada’s total yearly re- 
quirements of motor gasoline? ... 
Approximately 800,000,000 gal- 
lons. Do these requirements bave 
to cover both military and civilian 
needs? .. . Yes. Why cannot this 
supply be increased? . ... Because 
total hemispheric supplies are in- 
adequate to meet Ree: the colossal 
war demand and civilian needs. 
There is not enough oil, there are 
not enough tankers, for both. How 
much of Canada’s petroleum needs 
is supplied from Canadian wells? 
..+ Only 15% Why can't this home 
production be increased? ... Every 
effort is being made to do so. More 
new wells are being drilled or pre- 
pared for drilling, than at any time 
in the history of Western Canada, 
but we have yet to find a new 
Turner Valley, War does not wait 
for new production, 


z 
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THE CHRONICLE, 


OROSSFIELD, ALTA. 


More men smoke Picobac 


than any other Pipe Tobacco 


in Canada 


Canada's Forests 


CANADA IS A COUNTRY of vast natural resources, many of which 
have as yet only begun to be developed. There is, however, one national 
asset which has been used since earliest times, and which now must be 
carefully conserved if it is to continue to hold its present important posi- 
tion in our economic structure. This asset is our forests. 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that there are in Canada more than 
1,200,000 square miles of forest lands. This constitutes a large propor- 
tion of the total area of the Dominion, in fact, fifty-eight per cent. of the 
land in the nine provinces is taken up with forests, as compared to four- 
teen per cent. which is used for agriculture. Much of this forest land is 


situated in the Prairie Provinces, mainly in the northern sections, 
* * * * * 


It is estimated that the proceeds of Canada’s forests 
are sufficient to support half the population of the 
Of Population Dominion, and that outside of mining, there is at 

present no industry which contributes so much to 
our national income. This contribution might be much greater were it 
not for the fact that a large part of our forests are considered inaccessible 
because of the expense and difficulty which would be involved in reaching 
them. Canada has 313,000 million cubic feet of timber suitable for com- 
mercial purposes, but of this only about two-thirds is accessible. Another 
factor which reduces the yield from our forests is fire. Forest fires 
annually take a grave toll, but progressive methods of fire prevention and 
control are helping to make these disasters less frequent. Indiscriminate 
exploitation of the forests in’ early times hag also served to make present 
supplies of timber less plentiful, but modern methods of forest administra- 
tion which have been in effect for some years, have largely eliminated this 
evil. 


Supports Half 


* * * * + 


There has been considerable interest recently in 
New Uses For a new chemical process which is claimed to ti 
Wood Products softwood the desirable properties of hardwood. 

About seventy per cent. of Canada’s timber is of 
the softwood variety, and Canada is the principle source of supply for 
softwood in the British Empire. Softwood trees include several types of 
pine, western red cedar, western hemlock, Douglas fir and other types of 
trees, many of which are found in the forest areas of the Western prov- 
inces. Scientists have also developed methods of making durable materials 
from sawdust, shavings and other wood wastes, and new uses for wood 
products are constantly being discovered. Many of these developments 
may prove of importance here, and it appears that we can look forward 
with great interest to the future of our forest industry. 


Nervous, Restles 


On “CERTAIN DAYS” Of The Month? 


If functional periodic disturbances 
make you feel nervous, cranky, high- 
strung, tired, weak and “dragged out” 
—at such times—start at once, try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound to relieve such symptoms. Here’s 
@ product that HELPS NATURE. Follow 
label directions. Pinkham’s Compound 
is worth trying! Made in Canada. 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S YEgerane 


COMPOUND 


North Africa Crop 


Reported To Be One Of The Worst 
Failures In History 


The Allies will not only have hun- 
gry Europe to feed next year, but 
will be faced with the problem of 
making up for one of the worst crop 
failures in North African history, if 
French estimates that wheat and 
barley production will drop 700,000 


Squadron ‘Leader 


Brother Of The Duke Of Hamilton 
Is Reported Dead 

Lord David Douglas-Hamilton, 32, 
an R.A.F. squadron leader and 
brother of the Duke of Hamilton, on 
whose estate Rudolf Hess landed on 
his mystery flight from Germany in 
1941, has died “during operations”, it 
was announced. 

Douglas-Hamilton’s intrest in the 
“keep fit’ movement led to his*mar- 
riage with Prunelli Stack, Britain’s 
“perfect girl” and pre-war leader of 
the Women’s league of health and 
beauty. 

Shortly after their marriage Mar- 
shal Josef Stalin invited them to 
visit Moscow because of his interest 
in the “keep fit” movement. 

His three brothers, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Nigel and Malcolm are 


It is estimated | 


tons under last year’s crop are borne, 
out, ' 3 

The annual average crop in North 
Africa in recent years has been 
3,500,000 tons, which usually provided 
a substantial surplus for export pur- 
poses, but last year’s crop was 40,- 
000 tons short of filling North Afri- 
can requirements alone. 

The causes for the coming failure 
began when Allied landings  dis- 
tracted farmers from proper plow- 
ing at the end of 1942. Then the 
sowipg season last winter was first 
too wet and then too dry, due to 
which 25 to 30 per cent. less of the 
surface was sown. 

A two morths drought in Morocco 
destroyed almost the entire remain 
ing crop, and the summer locusts 
that year were the worst in 50 years 
—spreading across the Sahara and 
the mountains as far as’ coastal 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 


In 1900 only one woman out of 
2,000 wore silk stockings. 


SOLDIERS 
RUB OUT TIR 


pilots in the Royal Air Force. 

His wife has been serving as a 
nurse and a director of programs to 
promote the health and beauty of 
women war workers. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT 


THOUGHT . 


The key to every man is his 
thought. Sturdy and defying though 
jhe look, he has a helm which he 
| obeys, which is the idea after which 
|all his facts are classified.—Emer- 
son. 


It is thought, and thought alone, 
| that divides right from wrong; it is 
jthought, and thought only, that 
elevates or degrades human deeds 
| and desires.-George Moore. 


By purifying human thought, this 
state of mind permeates with in- 
|; creased harmony all the minutiae of 
|human affairs——Mary Baker Eddy. 


If, instead of a gem or even a 
| flower, we could cast the gift of a 
lovelythought into the heart of a 
friend, that would be giving as the 
angels give.—-George Macdonald. 
At Learning’s fountain it is sweet 
to drink, 
But ‘tis a nobler privilege to think. 
—John Godfrey Saxe, 


As he thinketh in hig heart, so 


HES is he.—Proverbs 23:7. 


Robert Fulton built a submarine 
before he built a steamboat, and 
offered it to Napoleon, who refused it. 


Tar Sands 


Research Council Of 
Plan For Extracting Oi! 
Research engineers in white coats 


“Up Churchill Way 


Alberta Has | Linking Western Canada With Europe 


By Way Of The Atlantic 
Scattered throughout northern 


bend over a witches’ cauldron fes-| Manitoba like stepping stones from 


tooned with pipes. 
bubbles and, with the technique of 
a dairy maid, they skim a tarry sub- 
stance from the surface with a}! 
spoon, 

In that rite, performed with the) 
skill of long practice, the Research | 
Council of Alberta believes it has the | 
key to open the door to wealth in| 
oil never seen before. By it, en- 
gineers demonstrate how oil-rich 
bitumen can be extracted from tar 
sands. 

It’s a long story they tell about 
the tar sands along the Athabasca 
River 250 miles northwest of Edmon- 
ton. Some say the sands contain 70 
per cent. of the world’s known oil 
supplies, Their eyes shine when they 
say that for sure there are about 
1,000 square miles where the tar 
sands lie in unknown depth. Perhaps 
there are 380,000 square miles. No 
one knows with certainty, for no one 
has had time to examine all the. 
area. 

The actual oil produced from the 
sands is minute in quantity compared 
with what it could be, provincial 
authorities say. What they hope is 
that a modern plant, using methods 
developed in. Alberta Research Coun- 
cil laboratories, will be constructed 
soon on the Athabasca, to serve as a 
model for others to tap the sands 
over the long rich miles. 

They think one efficient provincial 
government plant will be enough. If 
the efficiency of the extraction method 
is demonstrated, they expect private 
industry will build others. The 
Dominion government is conducting 
tests with a plant at the tar sanas 
area now. The Dominicn is using 
methods not exactly the same as 
those proposed by provincial research 
officials. 


| 
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The Fastest Mile 


Speed Artist Who Ran Away From) 
A Bear 

In Stockholm, Sweden, the other. 
day, Arne Anderson, a school teacher, 
ran a mile in four minutes and one | 


|so wholeheartedly 


It fumes andthe settled to the unsettled, United 


States air bases at The Pas, at 
Churchill, Southampton and beyond, 
are miniature cities bright with the 
lights and humming with the activity 
only men on the threshold of war 
can bring. 

After more than two years secrecy, 
the curtain of censorship may be lift- 


‘ed by the Canadian and U.S. govern- 


ments to permit telling the full story 
of the construction of these Far 
North airports—the northeast stag- 
ing route—linking Western Canada 
with Europe by way of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Churchill, 1,000 miles from Winni- 
peg, forms the main base consisting 
of three large runways and a vast 
expanse of building's including a mod- 
ern hospital and movie theatre. A 
gravelled highway links the base to 
the war-booming town of Churchill. 

The other bases are said to be 
constructed along similar lines but 


fon a smaller scale, 


The Americans are reported to 
have brought increased hospitality to 
the already famed reputation of the 
friendly North. The big hangar at 
Churchill has been filled for dances, 
and jitterbugging U.S. soldiers have 
delighted native Eskimos. 


Wildlife Service 
Scarcity Of Ducks Has Been Over- 
come By Government Action 
The Canadian government has 
played an important part in helping 
to quadruple the continental popula- 
tion of migratory waterfowl during 
the past few years, and because of 
this, United States sportsmen owe 
“a great debt” to them, according to 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director of the 


|Fish and Wildlife Service at Wash- 


ington, 

“Tf the federal government of Can- 
ada, as well as the governments of 
the provinces, had not co-operated 
in the work of 
conservationists both in the United 
States and Canada,” Gabrielson said, 
“we could not have alleviated. the 


PUGTIT ue 
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food needs...now more than ever 


Every day more housewives 
find that ready-to-eat cereals 
play an important part in 
planning satisfying meals, 
They serve Kellogg’s for 
breakfast, lunch, children’s 
suppers, stiacks at any 

time of day! 


Here a(WAC 
flee a DUE" 
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| 
° Lieutenant Bar- 
pystnaliy bara Nation, tall, 
auburn. haired C.- 
5 W.A.C officer from 
lL» Vancouver, B. C. 
was reading her 
from home 
in England recently when she jumped 
from her easy chair and whooped 
with delight, “Guess what! Mom’s 
been promoted to major.” 
| “Mum” is Major Madeleine Na- 
‘tion, C.W.A.C. officer at- headquarters, 


decimal six seconds. This is said to |S0-called ‘duck depression’ as rapidly Pacific Command, and she and her 


be the fastest mile run by man. But} 
that statement is not correct. Our! 
Uncle Ted went down into a swamp | 


at the Black Donald one day and | ducks, geese, swans and other water- Women's Service Corps prior to the} 
stuck his head into a hole to see what | fowl in addition to completing more formation of the C.W.A.C. They 


he could see. A bear was in that hole 
and he started to come out. And 
Uncle Ted started to run. He said 
for the first mile he only touched 
the top of the high spots with his 
feet, but after that he just settled 
down to running and he was doing 
forty-five miles an hour on the level 
when he decided to stop. By that 
time he had outrun the rabbits, so. 
he said, and he figured that as rab-. 
bits run faster than bears he could 
afford to ease up.—Trenton Courier. 
Advocate. 


School Age 


Determining Factor In Deciding When 
A Child Should Leave School | 
Age should not be the determining | 
factor in deciding when a child should | 
leave school, Lord Quickwood, Pro-| 
vost of Eton, informed the House of 
Lords in the debate on the Education 
Bill. 


as we have done.” 
He explained that Canada set aside 
“millions of acres” as sanctuaries for 


than 20,000 water projects, ranging 
from small stock-watering ponds to 
large storage reservoirs and lakes 
for the benefit of the waterfowl pop- 
ulation. 

The ‘duck depression” occurred in 
the mid-1930’s when the duck popu- 
laticn of North America dropped to 
the “alarmingly low” figure of 27,- 
000,000, it was said, due chiefly to a 
severe drought and unusually heavy 
shooting. But because of measures 
taken by both the Canadian and the 
United States governments, the 
waterfowl population of the continent 
has mnade a noteworthy comeback 
since that time. 

“Certainly the Fish and Wildlife 


co-operation than Canada has al- 
ways given,” Gabrielson said. “It 
has been a good neighbor indeed.” 


ORIGINATED IN FRANCE 
Because the word is used so fre- 


until he could read a page of go00d'is apropos to point out that sabotage 


English without the slightest effort was originated when the French used | 


and explain all the important words to throw their wooden shoes (sabots) 
in it, he suggested. |into machinery. 

Dr. Temple, Archbishop of Canter-' Ge Ser 
bury, urged that the size of classes | A nerve runs through the entire 
in schools be cut down to reasonable length of an elephant tusk, which is 
proportions. “It is simply impossible really a tooth. It is this nerve canal 
to teach a class of 50 children,” de- that is visible on opposite sides of 
clared the archbishop. You can only ivory billiard balls. 
entertain them.” eensioieninet me 

sss seais vetaiaacimteesinnsimcimsiaes One .sago palm tree produces 
An estimate places the number of enough food to keep a native of the 


| daughter have been side by side from 
' the beginning. They were both 
“members of the British Columbia 


‘went on active service together, and 
/were on the same Officers’ course 
‘and received their commissions in! 
| August, 1942. 
Now Lieut. Barbara is overseas in 
;charge of a sub section of the Mili- 
.tary Secretary’s Branch, has met up 
with her Navy brother, Lieut. George 
'Nation, R.C.N.V.R., and has had a 
‘reunion with him since his participa- 
tion in action off the coast of Nor- 
‘mandy. Stll, she is quite proud of 
“Mum” and insists, “She is the one 
you should be writing about, not 
me.” : 
| * © © @ 
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Radio research 


is the post-war 


| Service could have asked for no more €MPployment choice of Lieut. Joan 


| Patricia Bond, formerly of Edmon- 
|ton, now serving overseas with the 
| C.W.A.C. as a specialist in Radar. 

Although she is only 22 years old, 
| Lieut. Bond graduated from the Uni- 


| versity of London with ‘her Bachelor 


No child should leave school/ quently in the news columns now it|of Science degree last year, after 


| majoring jin. physics and radio. 
Shortly after, she.enlisted in the 
| C.W.A.C., took three special courses 
with the British Army, and is now 
one of ten highly skilled officers who 
make up the Technical Liason Group 
at Canadian Military Headquarters 
|in Britain. Since leaving her home 
in Edmonton, Alberta, in 1937 to go 
to England with her parents, she has 
become quite a scientist. Actually 
on. the last course she was the lone 
woman among thirty men. Only nine 


|girl with a delightful accent. 


dogs in the world at 70,000,000, 


The Canadian National railway ‘station of the future. 


Dutch East Indies alive a year, passed with Joan placing second. 


New Station Design 


cas hae 


Designed by Chief Architect John Schofield, it 


symbolizes in field stone and glass the streamline trend of the modern age. The first of this advanced type of 
station design will be erected at Midland, Ont., to replace the old, wooden structure which was destroyed 
by fire. The drawing of the front elevation shows the wide use of glass to assure light and airy public rooms 


and the decorative veneer of field stone and fireproofed cedar boards over the concrete structure. 
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Also, she waited for her commission 
with the C.W.A.C. instead of im- 
mediately accepting one with the 
W.A.A.F.’s: “Because,” she explains, 


‘I wanted to be with the Canadians.” 
s s . * cm 


It all began when 
Ve Ve, two members of the 
te © C.W.A.C. stationed 
~J at Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Winnipeg, 
decided to go on a 
long bicycle trip and 
get away from barracks. They 
wanted sunshine, exercise and sight- 
seeing. Since they didn’t care which 
direction they went, they decided to 
follow ‘the Assiniboine river, and 
started from a spot in the heart of 
the city. In no time at all they were 
right back home, because Fort Os- 
borne ‘is on the banks of the Assini- 
boine and they had followed the flow 

of the river. 

* s s .s 68 
ROVER— 

She might be called a “Refugee 
CWAC”, but to the girls at No. 12 
V.T.S., Saskatoon, Sask., she is just 
Pte. Catherine Corr, a fair-haired 
Pte. 
Corr came to Canada four years. ago 
from her home in Workington, Eng- 


| land, to live with her sister in Hamil- 


ton, Ontario, Since being in this 
country she has visited New York, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Kirkland 
Lake district and the West. In New 
York one of her greatest experiences 
was meeting composers James Ken- 
nedy and Sigmund Romberg. Pte. 
Corr has two brothers in the services, 
one in the Royal Navy and another 
in the R.A.F. 


New Industries 


British Government Has Plans For 
Post-War Reconstruction 

Plans of the British Government 
to locate new industries. established 
in the post-war reconstruction pro- 
gram -in what were formerly re- 
garded as the distressed areas of Bri- 
tain were indicated in a statement by 
Hugh Dalton, president of the Board 
of Trade, in a statement to the 
House of Commons. 

“London is not one of the area 
where there is most need of develop- 
ment,” stated Mr. Dalton. “We will 
continue in peace time to steer new 
factory developmerits into areas 
where it is necessary to provide em- 
ployment for the people.” 


Ships have been launched side- 
ways, in sections, and upside down. 


ITCH SESE 
; -or Money Back 


For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete's foot, scabies, raps eg and ot nes ltetuing 
conditions, use pure, eran medicated, liqui 
.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Greascless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 


intense itching. Don't suffer. Ask your dru; t 
today for Be D. D. PRESCRIPTION. =" 
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ON WAY TO NORTH 


Nascopie Hopes To Keep Promise 
Made To Fort Ross Eskimos 

The icebreaker Nascopie, command- 
ed by Capt. Thos. Smellfe, arrived at 
Churchill with the annual eastern 
Arctic patrol, two weeks earlier than 
usual to make sure that white man 
kept his promise to the Eskimo. 

Each year the Nascopie visits the 
trading posts and stations of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 
the eastern Arctic, bringing them 
stores for the following 12 months. 
In 1941, as a precautionary measure, 
the ship carried supplies for two years 
in case the war made annual visits 
impossible. 

In 1942 and 1948 the ship was able 
to make its trip as usual, but one 
post could not be reached 
on Bellot strait . which 
Boothia peninsula and Somerset 
land and is usualy termed the North- 
West Passage. Again last summer 
the ice conditions were so bad that it 
was impossible to get - supplies 
Fort Ross. 


to 


Last winter the supplies at the post | 


ran out and the three white persons 
there, W. A. Heslop, post manager, 


his wife and D. W. Munro, apprentice, 


had to be rescued by airplane. 

This was a great disappointment to 
the Eskimos in that district as they 
had been encouraged to move to that 


part of the Arctic because fishing | 


and hunting was good. Fort Ross 
trading post was built in 1937 to aid 
these Eskimos. 


Before the white folk set out to fly 


south they told the Eskimos they 
would be back in the summer and the 
Canadian government was determin- 


ed that promise should be kept. That | 
is why the Nascopie reached Church- | 


ill so early. 


She took on coal at Churchill and| 
half building’ finished just the way 


then started’ back through Hudson 


strait and around Baffin island to! 


open up Fort Ross again. It is hop- 
ed by arriving earlier the ship will be 
able to get through any ice. 

The Eskimos are getting better| 
medical attention. this year than ever | 
before. The patrol 


Fort Ross | 
separates | 
is- | 


‘ 
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One of the German 
out of Fluery-sur-Orne, 


Built Her Own 


B.C, Dressmaker Has House Just As 
She Wanted It 


This is the story of a Vancouver | 


dressmaker who needed a house so 
she made one herself. 

Mrs. O. Battryn couldn’t find a 
house and she couldn’t find any work- 
men to build her one so she took the 
matter into her own hands. Now 
she owns a trim, new storey-and-a- 


she wants it. 
The house lies in a forest clearing 


;on the outskirts of Ocean. Park, 


| near White Rock, B.C. It is 20 by 
| 28 feet and has seven rcoms. Except 
| for the outside framing which was 


is headed by | erected by two local carpenters the 


Major D. L. McKeand of Ottawa, a| entire house was built by Mrs. Bat- 


veteran of the Arctic and the medical 
officer is Dr. George Hooper, well- 
known Ottawa surgeon. 


be replaced by Dr. Dennis Jordan, 
a prominent Toronto physician. 
When the resources department, 


which has the Eskimos under its} 


charge found it impossible to get 
physicians to go into the far north to 
look after the Eskimos, an appeal 


was made to the medical profession | 
with the result that two of its lead-| 


ing members’ volunteered their 
services. 


In addition to the two doctors ac- 


companying the. patrol, two other doc- 


tors have been seconded by the army 
to deal with the situation. Dr. C. G. 
B. Gaulton, Saint John, N.B., will go 
to the hospital at Pangnirtung on the 
east coast of Baffin island and Dr. N. 
R. Rawson, of Winnipeg, to the hos- 
pital at Chesterfield. Both physi- 


He is leav-! 
ing the patrol at Churchill and will | 
and wall cabinets. 


tryn. 

She made all the fittings and the 
kitchen is complete with linoleum- 
covered work bench, built-in sink, 
Mrs. Battryn set 
and hung every door and window. 
She was her own plumber, paper-, 
hanger and painter. 

“Whenever I grew short of ma- 
terials I prayed and 


most needed,” said Mrs. Battryn, who 
is an evangelist. 


The dressmaker-evangelist cleared | 


her own land and dug her own well. 


the split cedar shakes around the 


‘outside base of building than of any- 


thing else. These she hewed herself 
from logs off her own land. 


WITH RESERVATIONS 
Members of the first temperance 


cians and their wives are leaving here society, the Order of St. Christopher, 


on the Nascopie for their new posts. | 


REPLACES WOOD 

Wafer-thin rubber is now replacing 
wood as a plate separator in manu- 
facture of storage batteries, making 
it possible to ship batteries to bat- 
tlefronts in a fully charged condition 
without the acid and water formerly 
necessary. 


| pledged themselves in 1517 to drink 
no more than seven goblets of liquor 
at a meal except when this amount 
did not quench thirst. 


When an Eskimo dies, his body is 
removed through a hole cut in the 
back of the igloo. This hole is then 
sealed up so that death will not pay 
a second visit. 


Manitoba ‘Flyer 


Decorated 


—R.C ~ Photo 


Sergeant Peter Engbrecht, Whitewater, Man., flying in England with 
an R.C.A.F. fighter squadron, has won the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal, 
one of the Empire’s highest awards, for destroying four enemy fighters 


on two recent operations. 


Shown atop his Halifax, Engbrecht, a black- 


amith’s assistant before joining the R.C.A.F., proudly indicates the painted 


Swastikas on his turret, emblematic of two enemy kills. 


His citation says 


his feats were “worthy of the greatest praise.” 


“Moaning Minnies”, 


"Moaning Minnie" No Longer Moans 


| Small But Effective 


Taylor Cubs Have Been Of Great 
Assistance To Royal Navy 


of all British Army aircraft and are 
comparable to the Piper Cub in the 
States. They’re not as high as a 
man and a man can almost pick one 
up. They hold one medium-sized 
aviator. This medium-sized 


able member of the Royal Navy, for 
.he would be sent aloft, spot the naval 
fire from an altitude that never went 
above 500 feet, and be back safe at 
his 50-foot landing strip in 20 min- 
utes, the great battleships having, 
meanwhile, polished off a dozen Nazi 
tanks ten miles inland. 


Captain Price said that these tiny, 
aircraft were seldom allowed to stay 
be- 


up for more than 20 minutes, 
cause after 20 minutes a Messer- 


schmitt would appear and the de-| 
fenceless little plane would be easy! 


a six-barrelled mortar, left behind when the Germans were pushed 
is given the once over by a Canadian soldier and a French doctor. 


The Taylor Cubs are the smallest | 


army 
aviator rapidly became an indispens- | 


| 
| 
| 


? 2 Bs 
—Canadian Army erseas photo. 


| enemies, 
| people 
| steeled and 


Needed After War 
Volunteers Will Be Required For | 
Many Types Of Work 
“Canadian women in_ increasing 
numbers are beginning to realize that 
voluntary service is a job that will 
be as important in peace-as it is in | 
war,” says the directors of Women’s} 
Voluntary Service, National War 
Services, Ottawa. | 
“Community recreation services | 
can be as beneficial to a people at} 
peace as they are to war workers | 
and service personnel. Hospitals, | 
blood donor clinics, and clinics of all 
kinds will need volunteers long after 
the last shot is fired. Emergency 
corps to fight disasters, epidemics 
of any kind will be vitally important 

in peacetime. 

“Cultural and educational activi-| 
ties such as music appreciation 
groups, art gallery exhibits, museum | 


talks, films, have stimulated the in-| Mins in ‘‘Britain” General’ Alexander | one loaf of bread. 


terests of Canada’s men and women, 


|On May 24, 
scribing how the war was being forced 


| tensity. 


| the solid 


‘Has Same Idea 


Goebbels Like Former Kaiser Wil- 
helm Talks About German Victory 


A Swiss paper, “Die Tat,” makes) 
an interesting comparison. In his 
last speech con Sept. 9, 1918, in the 
iron foundry of Krupps at Essen, 
Kaiser Wilhelm said: 

We must now make our final ef 
frt; everything depends on it. Be- 
cause our enemies know that, because 
| they have a great respect for the 
German army, and because they see 


that they will never vanquish our ar- 
my or navy, they are trying to weak- 
en us with internal dissension, by 


| spreading false rumors and causing 


depression. Be as strong as steel so 
that the German peoples, welded to 


gether like steel, may overcome the 


| Strength of the enemy. 


Two later all was 


1944, Goebbels 


months over. 


was de- 


to a decision 


“with unparalleled in 


It is not the technical perfection of 


|arms and equipment alone which is 


decisive, but above all firmness of 


| moral, fanatical perseverance, and un 


conditional faith... .We shall win 
this war, not only because we have 
defensive strength of our 
arms to oppose the onslaught of our 

but because the German 
possess @& moral strength, 
tested above all in the 
enemy’s barbarous air terror, and an 


| unshakable faith in the fuehrer and 
the great future of our nation. 


Will. Goebbels, the Swiss paper 
wonders, be a better prophet than the 
kaiser ?—-Manchester Guardian. 


Outstanding Strategist 


Experience Gained By General 
Alexander In Many Theatres 
Of War 


The strategy of the battle in Italy 
bears the same stamps of genius 


| which has characterized every oper- 


ation carried out under the direction 


| of General Sir Harold Alexander—a 
| Series 


of victories. which in 18 
months established his reputation as 
one of the outstanding strategists 
of the present war, writes Major Cum-, 


is 52 years of age. He is a highly 


picking. A few were lost staying up)in the armed forces today, civilians | trained professional soldier, possess- 


too long, but most of them came, 


; tomorrow. In these and many other | 


ing the technical knowledge of the 


down safely after doing yeomanry. | ways volunteer service will play an} | first-class staff officer, combined with 


One reascn these cub planes were | 
things just/used is their capacity for heading;come,” the directors concluded. 
; Seemed to turn up when they were! into the wind and then staying al- | 
most stationary over a target by| 
throttling way down. They might as! 
well be observation balloons—for 20! 
They can, moreover, scoot} 
Even her ladder is one she made her-| away when they see or hear tell of | 
self, but perhaps she is proudest of; any enemy plane appproaching. They | 


; minutes. 
}ecan land almcest anywhere—within)| 


iif handled by experts. 


; torpedo. 


; British Army liaison men aboard the | 


pair. They explain the hits on the 
principle of a clock’s face, the target 


being the centre of the clock and the. 


numbers being directions. A _ puff 
below the observer will land, let us 
say, northeast of the target, and the 
man in the tiny plane will signal 
back: “Two o'clock, off ninety yards.” 
The next shot corrects the first, and 
usually there’s a hit on the second. 

Captain Price said that in the 
Normandy landings the value of the 
| small plane observer rose enormously 
| because there were no good observa- 
tion posts available to the Allies this 
{side of Caen. The only places that 
could be used were church steeples, 
| which were suicidal.—F rom an article 
by Richard L. Tobin in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Funds For Red Cross. 


General sidesidmnaiiain s Christening 
Mug Brought $1,500 At Raffle 
Gen. B. F. Montgomery's christen- 
ing mug. was raffled in Qualicum, 
B.C., at an autcion sale which raised 

$3,100 for the Red Cross. 

Tickets for the mug, a moulded 
sterling silver affair in Queen Ann 
design and bearing an engraving of 
the name “Bernard’’—-sold like hot- 
cakes, even though they were $25 


y this item alone, 

Holder of the winning ticket was 
Mrs, J. M. N. Hodgins, Qualicum, at 
whose beautiful residence the raffle 
and sale was conducted, 


For each dozen eggs produced, a 
hen will eat about seven pounds 6f 
feed. 


Astfonomers have discovered a 
new star weighing 100 times as much 
as the sun. 


z 


1a circle 30 feet, or on the top of a | because it balances 
| house, or even on the deck of a ship! weakness in the presence of adults, 
They cost the | 
British Army less than £200 apiece, | ass'stant professor of library science | 
one-twelfth of the cost of a single|at 


These observers speak with their | 


bombard'ng Royal Navy ship. They | 
are another pair of eves, an overhead | 


each. A total of $1,500 was realized | 
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important part in the peace 


Books For Children 
pee > 
Fairy Tales And Nursery Rhymes) 


Are D!fferent These Days 


Junicr doesn’t mind reading a! 
gruesome story—in fact, he enjoys it 
his feeling of 


according to Miss Harriet G. Long, 


Western Reserve University, | 
Cleveland. 

Professor Long, an authority on 
! children’s literature, says that stories 
such as those written by the brothers 
Grimm are not gruesome to children | 
at all because they like stories of 
warriors and giants. 

“Books written for children today | 
show a decided improvement over 
those written during the last cen- 
tury,” she believes. “They show a 
much more enlightened attitude to- 
ward children.” 

The older books, Professor Long 
asserts, tried to point a moral; they 
tried to make a little man out of a 
boy. 

“In the olden days adults did not 
understand as they do today that 
childhood is a stage of growth, and 
that children are entitled to enjoy 
their childhood,” she says. 
Professor Long has assembled one 


to | 
| widely differing conditions in many 


| brigade, a division and a corps. 
| knowledge, therefore, of what shoul¢ 


;upon to do in practice. 


of the most unusual collections of 
children’s books ever placed on dis- 
play in this part of the country at 
Western Reserve's library. 

The books, assembled at the uni- 
versity since 1925, contrast the old 
and. new in fairy tales, nursery 
rhymes and other literature for chil- 
dren. They number about 300. 

Children always will derive enjoy- 
ment from Mother Goose rhymes, 
which were not created for children 
but usually to express some political 
sentiment, Professor Long says. 

Rhymes are accepted by children 


because they “bounce” and have 
simple stories to tell. 
She observes that the taste for 


highly imaginative stories in children 
begins at about the sixth year, Be- 
fore that, children are more inter- 


|ested in realities and are busy get- 


ting their feet on the ground. 


INSTITUTE REOPENED 
For the first time since the 1917 
revolution, the Russian Orthodox 
Church has re-opened its theological 
institute for higher training of the 
clergy at the 40-year-old Novo- 
devichy monastery in Moscow. 


practical experience gained under 
theatres of war. As a young regi- 
mental infantry officer he fought 
| through the last war, being. wounc 
led twice and receiving numeror 
awards and decorations. Betwec 
the two world wars he was er 
ployed, first in staff appointment 
and later in command successively ¢ 
his regiment (the Irish Guards), 

His 


be done in theory is tempered by ex- 
perience of what men can be callec 
But, above 
all else, he has a spark of imagina- 
tive genius which transforms the 
competent soldier 
winning general. 


HOME FRONT JOBS 


Are Not Spectacular But Require 
Great Care And Patience 
Among the important things that 
Invasion Day revealed was the in- 
finite patience and planning behind 
it and behind all great things. 
Nothing worth while is easily won. 
The Invasion just didn’t happen, 
comments Edna Jacques. It took 
months and years of preparation .. . 
tens of thousands of hours of careful 


study the making of maps, 
barges, ships, life preservers, guns, 
planes and tanks. 


It took men and women sweating 
over munitions . . 


. the scientist in 
his lonely laboratory. It took en- 
gineers and generals poring over 
plans until they were fool proof. . . 
young men putting in long months 


of arduous training and mock com- 
bat. 

And it takes dollars—hundreds of 
thousands and millions of them. In 
all this mighty drive, plain old- 
fashioned dollars have played a 
It takes dollars for ma- 
chine guns and ammunition . . . for 
parachutes and aircraft, for ships, 
for gasoline and oil. It takes money 
for medical supplies . . . for clothes 
and food for the men who are ready 
and willing to give life itself that 
freedom may survive. 


major role, 


Keeping money stable is one of the 
big jobs on the home front right 
now. That is where civilians come 
in. By keeping the price ceiling in- 
tact, refusing to pay more for any 
article than one should, putting the 
money saved into bonds and war sav- 
ings stamps, they help to get the 


{equipment and ammunition the boys 


need to the front lines. 

No only that, but they help to 
provide them with security to come 
back to. Every time one checks a 
tag and refuses to pay more than 


'the ceiling price, one helps to hold 


money steady. 

Civilians are the keepers of the 
purchasing value of the dollar. For 
a dollar is worth only as much as 
it will buy. Think of this: 

A dollar in China is worth less 
than a Canadian cent. It took $217 
to bring an air mail letter to Canada 
recently. 

A dollar in Holland will buy only 
In.Canada it will 
buy ten loaves. 

A dollar and fifty cents will buy 
only one cake of soap in Holland. In 
Canada we can buy 15 cakes of pure 
white soap for the same money. 

A dollar in Poland will buy only 
one-third of a loaf of bread. It takes 
ix dollars for a pound of butter. 
‘eat—when you can get any—is $5 
’ pound. 

A dollar is only worth the amount 
f goods it will buy. In itself, it is 
othing but a crumpled bit of paper, 
ot overly clean creased and 
rorn. But as long as its value stays 
teady, the Canadian home front is 
‘afe against inflation. 


A bed quilt said to be 226 years 
old and handed down through 13 
generations of her family, is in the 


into the battle-| possession of Mrs. H. Q. Atkins, of 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Old Dobbin Comes Into His Own 


—Canadian Army Overse " phovo. 


This horse captured from the Germans is used by Capt. Ralph Sketch 


of Victoria, B.C., 
French town. 


AINABLE IMAGE 
; OM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


in place of a jeep 4s he moves around a war-pocked 
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papa, 
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ROYAL MARINES AND 
CANADIANS FRIENDLY 


Firm Friendship Has Developed 

Through Co-operation In Battles 

A firm friendship founded in co- 
operation in battle has been growing 
up between Canadian units and Royal 
marines, 

It began long ago in Hong Kong, 
where a small handful of marines 
were in action with the Canadians 
at Christmas, 1941. That is the be- 
ginning and end of that episode, for 
no details have ever come through 
about their last, desperate battle. 

But in August, 1942, at Dieppe, a 
Royal Marines Command landed to 
reinforce the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry. 

The next occasion on which Royal 
Marines and Canadians met was the 
invasion of Sicily. Here the Ist 
Canadian Division landed in the 
southwest of the Pachino peninsula. 
The beaches on which they landed 
were dominated from the left flank 
by positions on a headland. 

Two Royal Marine Commandos 
knocked out defences there so thor- 
oughly that hardly a shot was fired 
at the leading Canadian troops when 
they came ashore. 


Nearly 12 months later Royal 
Marine Commandos again landed 
with the Canadians, this time in 


Normandy. They reached the beach- 


head on the heels of a famous Cana-| ~ 


dian regiment and passed through 
them to knock out the strong points 
of Hitler’s west wall. 

Other Marines in a novel role as 
armored artillery, supported this 
landing and operated with Canadian 
troops when they made their first 
penetration inland. 

Later in the battle, a Royal Marine 
Commando was placed under Cana- 
dian Command with a special task 
to destroy the Germans in two vil- 
lages, Rosel and Rots, which lie in 
the wooded valley of the River Mue. 
This attack, supported by the Royal 
Marines with armored guns, captured 
both objectives with great killing of 
Germans and the destruction of at 
least one Tiger tank. 


Fully Qualified 


General Alexander Knows How To 
Direct A Successful Retreat 


It has been said that no general 
should be called great until he has 
directed a successful retreat. Gen- 
eral Sir Harold Alexander’s first in- 
dependent command in this war was 
in Burma in 1942. He arrived at a 
time when the army was in danger 
of being pinned down in the Irra- 
waddy Delta country, and assumed} 
command during the progress of a) 
powerful Japanese enveloping move- 
ment, He succeeded in carrying out | 
the most difficult of military opera- 
tions—a retreat with the enemy on|} 
his flank and rear. He destroyed the | 
oil wells and everything likely to be 
of value to the Japanese as he retired | 
northwards and brought the army 
back over the mountains of north| 
Burma into India. His next fighting | 
appointment was to the Middle East 
Command where he planned the oper- 
ations that carried the British army! 
from Egypt into Tunisia. General | 
Montgomery has rightly been given! 
credit for the 8th Army’s success, 
but the strategy of the El Alamein 
battle and the pursuit to Tripoli was 
directed by Alexander. 


A Word For Poland 


Was First Buropean Nation To Take | 
Stand Against Hitler | 

Here is something which ought al-| 
ways to be remembered not only by 
Americans but by Britons, Russians, | 
Fighting Frenchmen and all the 
other Allies array against Nazi 
Germany: 

Poland was the first European na- 
tion to stand up and fight Hitler; 
and even after their homeland was 
overrun by Germans (except for the 
part occupied from 1939 to 1941, un- 
der the Hitler-Stalin pact, by the 
Russians), thousands and thousands | 
of Poles fought on against the Ger-' 
Mang on land, on sea and in the air, | 
Polish fliers in the R.A.F. acquitted | 
themselves splendidly in the Battle | 
of Britain. Polish ground troops! 
have fought magnificently in Africa | 
and in Italy. Even on the sea the! 
remnants of Poland's gallant little | 
navy refused to give up the fight. 

One of the noblest chapters in the 
history of World War II has been | 
written and is being written by the | 
Poles. Nobody can take that away 
from an indomitable people.—Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


| 


All houses on the main street of 
Istanbul, Turkey, are red by decree 
of the municipal council. On feast 


days, they are draped in the Turkish 
colors. 


Statistics show that most men of 
25 marry women of 22, but most men 
ef 35 marry women of 28. 2681 | 


Elizabeth In The Role Of Dish Washer 


a < ES $5 PN 
Princess Elizabeth, heir apparent to the throne of England, is shown, right, doing her share of washing up 
after an outdoor meal at a camp of the Sea Rangers, British girls’ organization. The princess’ younger sister, 


Princess Margaret Rose, also visited the camp. 


‘At Home In Air | Music Is Medicine 


First Atlantic Flight 


Made 25 Years Ago And Fliers Were | Swallows Do Things That Other Birds! Famous Opera Star Believes In 
Awarded £10,000 Would Not Attempt } Treatment With Rhythm 
Who today remembers Jack Al- You see a flock of them lined up | Frieda Hempel is no doctor, but 
cock? The name may be unfamiliar | on a telephone wire along a country She knows that music is medicine. 
to many, even to young men who fly} road, notably only for their numbers; | She has watched it work. 
regularly over enemy country. He got/ and then one takes wing and another, | 
a knighthood for a knightly act. | and suddenly they are all in the air,!}Soprano has been performing for 
Nearly 25 years ago Jack, with the! and you catch your breath at the: Wounded servicemen in this war as 
now Sir Arthur Whitten-Brown, | peauty of their flight. They are She did in the First Great War. And 
made the first non-stop Atlantic! swanlows, and they.can do things in She’s found the recipe for melodic 
flight. Alcock was the pilot, Whit- the air that ordinarily able feathered Medicine is just as effective today as 
ten-Brown the navigator. Both Eng-/ fiers would break their necks at-|in 1918. 
lishmen, tempting. They are bank swallows,' “Something gay, light and charm- 
They flew a Vickers-Vimy bi-' probably, or cliff swallows, or eave | ing—waltzes, Schubert, little French 
plane from Newfoundland to Ireland. | swallows: all are summer dwellers Songs—that's what the boys like. 
Alcock died on a London to Paris'in this area, and all three varieties Nothing nostalgic, nothing sad. When 
flight. In the mist he flew into 8! are often seen together. they hear gay songs, they relax. 
cottage in France. Watch them over a stream or pond They forget the world of battle.” 
mourned him. in the late afternoon—or the early| Music can do more than make 
Now, 25 years afterwards, on June! morning, if you are up to it—and_ servicemen forget the horrors of war- 
13, the firms that built the famous you will see what poetry of motion fare, the singer believes. She's cam- 
Vickers-Vimy marked the annivers-! there is in wings. They can’t quite; paigning for an active kind of musi- 
ary by an informal luncheon to Whit-| stand still in the air, as a humming/cal therapy — a treatment with 
ten-Brown, shy and retiring. i bird can, but they can do everything | rhythm. If she had her way, she'd 
I saw Alcock soon after his suc-! eise; and no humming bird ever put a singer on every hospital staff, 
cess. When he got a knighthood he) achieved the dives and glides and to get the wounded to sing them- 
said to me: “It’s a very great honor, sideslips and spiral climbs that a selves to health. 
but I can hardly afford it.” swallow seems to do without effort.| Even the mentally unbalanced 
Alcock and Brown won £10,000! not even a mosquito or a water gnat might be taught co-ordination with 
for their flight. Alcock's £5,000) can outmanoeuvre a swallow. And rhythm, she thinks. The full relaxed 
share was divided among himself and the swallow not only takes its food breathing so important in singing 
the men who built the plane. He!,, the wing, it gulps it down and , Would be good for them too, and also 
knew how much the workers contri- | taxes the next insect without missing} Would help cure chest diseases, such 
buted to his success. a wing-beat. as tuberculosis and asthma. 


With his share of the money he! 4 cwanow perching is quite undis-| “Everybody likes a good tune,” 
bought himself a house at Weybridge, | 


The whole world 


tinguished. On the ground it is,Says the opera singer. “And every- 
near the then famous Brocklands' aofnitely ill at east. The air is the| body reacts to music. When I hear 
aerodrome. swallow’s element, .and in some, People say they do not like music, 


Since the essigetoatiahe Gays the | species the wings are so long that|I am afraid of them. I stay away. 
peeing ty gespsdhoeigio ayy Ri Sy | their tips overlap beyond the tail,| Why, when I sing, even the pigeons 


i That tail, for some reason known | from the park gather here on the 


only to nature, invariably contains | Window sill.” 
Of Great Importance 


twelve feathers, never more, never qmenganena 

less, Perhaps some apt student of| TROPICAL LUMBER 

Is Kind Of Education For The aircraft design could speculate | The forest department of Jamaica 

Youth Of Today ithat with profit. And some student|hopes to produce 2,000,000 trees for 

Nicholas Murray Butler says the |! the schedules of nature might do |Planting by the end of this year. 

rebuldling of this broken world will me extensive research on the un-|DUFing The past year 250,000 trees 

be neither easy nor short. As the, CY regularity of the swallow’s| lbve pig — ee Aberin 

years pass, it will fall to the youth Migration timetables. 2 pean Alaag hea et geno % 

of today to take the leading part in) But the layman need neither specu-| POC 08 0 Gulek-Browing  construc- 

the far-reaching construction which !4te nor tabulate his findings. He ssa nti 

must follow the war. This is why, Will simply watch, and remember for- 

the education which is now being ever the beauty of a flight of swal- 

given to youth is of such vital im-|!0ows over an evening lake.—New 

portance. It is particularly true of | York Times, 

that liberal education which leads the | 

way to knowledge and to understand- 

ing as nothing else can possibly do. | 


Postman Jim Green has been de- 
llivering letters in London for 50 
years. 


Steel working and hardening in an 
Wire making is one of the mostjadvanced stage was common 8,000 
ancient of the metal working crafts.’ years ago in Greece, 


French Station Subs As Mess Hall For Canucks 


> 


The famous lyric and coloratura] ing. 


A Story Of Spies 


Axis Penetration In South America 
Has Been Broken Up 


The back of Axis penetration in 
South America has been broken 
through the wholesale capture of 
spies and saboteurs, radio transmit- 
ters and other equipment, J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, reveals in 
a signed article. in the September 
issue of The American Magazine. 

“More than 7,000 dangerous Axis 
operatives and sympathizers in South 
America have been expelled, interned, 
or moved in inland residences where 
they can do no harm,” Hoover re- 
ports. “More than 250 highly trained 
enemy spies and saboteurs have been 
neutralized. 

“Twenty-nine clandestine  short- 
wave radio stations, used to trans- 
mit information about the United 
States to Germany, have been 
eliminated, Thousands of potentially 
dangerous Axis nationals have been 
put under surveillance.” 

Starting in July, 1940, on the basis 
of leads gained in the United States 
on Nazi activities in South America, 
the FBI began co-operating with the 
South American republics in ferret- 
ing out dangerous German and Japa- 
nese agents, Hoover declares. 

“None of the South American re- 
publics had paid much attention to 
enemy aliens, and so, when the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor, they 
were without preparation to fight the 
Fifth Column,’ he continues. Yet 
the Axis, according to Hoover, had 
made definite plans to invade South 
America from Dakar, Africa, and 
the situation “had become alarm- 


” 


“Emboldened by their apparent 
security (before Pearl MHarbor),” 
Hoover says, ‘Axis agents began to 
develop grandiose schemes. In Salto, 
Uruguay, a German agent decided to 
seize the country without waiting for 
Hitler’s invasion, and eventually ex- 
pand into Brazil and Argentina. With 
several friends, who idolized him, he 
drew up a plan of military action, 
showing in detail how Uruguay could 
be taken by the German population 
in 15 days. When the country was 
taken, he and his followers intended 
to liquidate all Jews and Free- 
masons, confiscate banks and lands, 
and set up a Nazi government for 
the Fuehrer. Before he could com- 
plete his plans, however, he was 
arrested and sent to prison for 13 
years.” 

Hoover expresses surprise over the 
trust of the Nazis in some of their 
spies, declaring that rather than be- 
ing “men of iron” many were “ac- 
complished men with weak spots in 
their character, ranging from lechery 
to larceny to treachery. . . Predatory 
men who would betray their own 
comrades as quickly as they would 
betray us, their enemy.” 

The FBI director discloses that one 
German agent in Brazil, working in 
;collusion with the German naval 
attache, faked a message to another 


highly important German agent and | 


forced his return to the Fatherland. 
The first agent then took his vic- 
tim’s important job—and the income, 
—St. Catharines Standard. 


Rubber Maps 


Prove To Be Of Great Value In 
Enemy Country 

Thin rubber contour maps of 
enemy country and fortifications were 
studied by invasion forces who un- 
rolled them in landing boats just be- 
fore H-hour. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of the 
United States Rubber Co., said the 
rubber maps were first used to guide 
Gen. Mark Clark’s divisions in the 
landings at Salerno. 

Information for the maps is gath- 
ered from all possible sources, he 
said, and brought up to date by 
aerial photography. 

First a model is built, Smith ex- 
plained, and from the model a plas- 
ter negative is cast, with mountains 
showing as depressions. The rubber— 
natural latex—is sprayed, dried and 
cured on the cast, he said. 

“The maps are highly successful,” 
Smith said. “The men learn from 
them where the concealment of the 
enemy is most likely and where they 
can foxhole with the most safety.” 


THE V.C. MEDAL 
The V.C. medal is still being made 
from the last gun captured by the 
British in the Crimean War. Another 
50 pounds of the meta! still remains. 
It is enough to make 800 medals. 


Medieval Persians were wont to 
wager a finger on the outcome of one 
of their games, and the loser would 
lop off the finger and cauterize the 
wound with ointment. 


Airplane hangars, in which canvas 
igs used for roof and sides over a 


Temporarily out of commission as a railway station, the depot in Vaucelles serves as an emergency mess| framework of steel, can be erected 


hall for hard fighting Canadians. 


in 12 to 18 hours. 


CANADIAN AIRMEN 
ACQUIRE MANY PETS 


Refugee Animals Swarm Over 
R.O.A.F. Air Field In War Zone 


Canadian airmen are noted for 
acquiring pets and mascots. But if 
many more refugees from shell- 
blasted farms arrive at a certain 
R.C.A.F. Typhoon fighter-bomber air 
field in Normandy, the pilots will be 
in danger of becoming out-numbered 
by their pets, according to a despatch 
in Wings Abroad, R.C.A.F. newspaper 
overseas, 

The situation has developed from 
& small beginning—a baby billy goat 
which FO. William Hutchinson, To- 
ronto, found wandering around in a 
barn, where four other kids, the 
mother, and several horses had been 
killed by a shell-burst,. 

Now, at least two dogs, a duck, a 
rabbit and a hen with no tail, as well 
as “Butch” the goat, cluck, squeak 
and frolic between the legs of the 
pilots as they chat in the mess. Out- 
side, the calves munch at the grass 
around the tent, and three pigs—one 
shell-shocked—are fed from scraps. 
Nearby also grazes a fine saddle- 
horse, found by Fit. Lt. P. A. 
“Paddy” Hayes, Skibbereen, Cork. 

Latest addition to the growing 
guest-list is a white nanny goat, 
which Fit. Lt. Cecil Langille, Wolf- 
ville, N.S., found licking the taps of 
a broken bath tub in the ruins of a 
house in a village near the front. He 
reports gleefully that she is regularly 
providing milk for his morning coffee. 

Complaints are beginning to be 
heard over the antics of FO. Hutch- 
inson’s goat. Several pilots have re- 
ported that “Butch” browses into the 
tents and chews the legs of their 
trousers. 

“Funny thing about that goat,” 
FO. Hutchinson observed. ‘He never 
seems to want anything to drink, He 
won’t drink water, or beer, or miik 
or anything. He just gets lonely at 
night when nobody is at the mess, 
and that’s why he wanders around. 
He’s just friendly, likes the boys you 
know.” 

A pilot asked: Say, Hutch, what 
are you going to call the rabbit?” 
FO. Hutchinson replied: “I don’t 
think I'll call him anything. We'll 
be eating him shortly, I expect.” 


History Of Warsaw 


City Has Been Occupied By Many 
Invaders In Times Past 

The five years which Warsaw 
waited for liberation from the Nazis 
are but a moment in the life of a 
city which has known forty wars and 
a dozen revolutions. 

Russian, French, Austrian and 
Prussian armies of occupation -trod 
Warsaw's streets. There was an in- 
terlude of freedom between World 
Wars I and II and then came the 
Germans again. The city’s 1,178,211 
Polish, Ukrainian and Jewish resi- 
dents are slaves of Heinrich Himm- 
ler and his gestapo. The ghetto was 
destroyed for daring to resist the 
Germans. Thousands of Jews and 
others were dragged off into forced 
labor or impressed into the German 
armies. 

Since 1763, Warsaw. has fought 
Russian intrigue. Russia took pos- 
session of the town, but in the next 
year, during a bloody partition of 
Poland, Warsaw was handed to Prus- 
sia. 

Napoleon's troops occupied War- 
saw in 1806, but the city gained its 
independence as capital of the inde- 
pendent Duchy of Warsaw in 1807. 

The city never retained its free- 
dom for long. The Austrians took it 
over for a few months in 1809 when 
once more it became independent 
until 1818 when the Russians took 
their strongest hold on the town. 

In 1830, and again in 1863, the 
Poles revolted unsuccessfully at the 
Russian yoke in Warsaw. Revolution- 
ists were executed or banished to 
Siberia. Hundreds of Russian officials 
poured into the city to fill administra- 
tive posts and act as the teachers 
and professors. 

The Russian language was made 
obligatory in official circles and to 
some extent even in trade. 

The name Poland was expunged 
from official writings and Russian 
tribunals and administrative institu- 
tions were introduced, 

Warsaw was a great Russian sup- 
ply base in 1914, but in 1915 a new 
conqueror entered the city--German 
under the Kaiser. Germany made 
Warsaw the capital of a Polish state 
which possessed no real power. 

The Poles came into their own, 
however, when the German army 
broke up in 1918, and held the city 
until 1989 when the Wehrmacht, with 
its lightning warfare, rolled into the 
city to take it in a tighter, more 
bloody grip than even the suffering 
Poles had ever seen, ; 


When seen as a crescent, the planet 
Venus seems brighter to use than 
when the complete disc is visible. 


Bakers In B 


attle Dress Are 


Doing A Splendid Job In 
Providing Food For The Army 


‘T° fill a man’s stomach when he's a civilian is a comparatively simple 

matter. What he chooses to put into it, and the consequent effect upon 
his health, is his own business. But when that same stomach get§ tucked 
into a hattledress, its way of life becomes the full-time concern of an entire 


Army department. 


Hundreds of lectures, scores of educational movies and 


unending research by nutritional experts are directed towards its welfare. 


To provide it with the kind of food 
values that beget vitality and fitness, 
thousands of trained men in camps 
all over Canada labor long and 
arduously to translate scientific 
feeding theory into three square 
meals a day. In getting these vital 
food values into the Canadian sol- 
dier’s diet, no food vehicle is more 
important than the  vitamin-rich 
bread of the Canadian Army, baked 
from “Canada Ajpproved” flour by 
men who know the ancient art from 
A to Z. 

Recruited from all walks of life, 
Canada’s “Bakers in Battledress” are 
doing a swell job. Among them 
you'll find Master Bakers from some 
of the largest baking concerns in the 
Dominion. And working alongside 
Master Bakers men who joined up as 
green apprentices and won their 
laurels solely as a result of the 
Army’s excellent training. 

But whether Master Baker, First or 
Second Class Baker or humblest 
helper, all have at least two things 
in common. Each man is jealously 
proud of his own baking section, and 
each man is, first of all, a soldier. 
All have had basic training and if 
the need arose could grab rifle, Bren 
or Tommy gun and use it with pro- 
fessional skill. 

Long hours and continuous labor 
make a baker’s job one of the least 


La 
Speaker Looks For Settlement Of 
Areas In The North 

Robert English, gecond secretary in 
the United States embassy, told the 
Ottawa Rotary Club that the area 
opened up by the Alaska highway is 
the “last frontier” in America, and 
that after the war he believes that 
“aside from the findings of the tech- 
nicians, there is a psychological fac- 
tor involved pointing strongly to set- 
tlement in that area.” 


st Frontier 


As American counsellor, Mr. ‘Eng-| 
lish was posted in Edmonton during | 
the time in which the Alaska high- | 


way was being built. 

Mr, English said “millions of men 
from North America have become 
accustomed, during the war years, 
to life in the open, to a life of danger. 
Some of these men, after the war, 
will certainly have a hankering for 
adventure. This last frontier offers 
adventure.” 

As to the actual building of the 
famous highway, Mr. English said it 
was built by Americans and Cana- 
dians “cheerfully, willingly co-oper- 
ating. Red tape was cast aside, 
rigorous rules were forgotten in one 
endeavor to get the work done, Am- 
ericans and Canadians liked and 


enviable in the Army. He must be | Tespected each other, they enjoyed 


A or B category to make the grade. 
Day in and day out, seven days a 
week, the Army baker must be on 
his toes. There is no such thing~as 
regular time off. Once the day's 
dough is set all hands must keep on 
the go continuously until the bread 
is baked and the loaves safely stor- 
ed away. Only then can the baking 
staffs relax—-and it may well be the 
early hours of the morning. 
Nothing in civilian life can com- 
pare with the rigid rules of hygiene 
enforced among baking staffs. Each 
man must take a daily shower bath 
under the strict supervision of a re- 
sponsible N.C.O. A thorough medi- 
cal examination every week is an 
inflexible rule. In spotless cleanli- 
ness, the big Army bakeries lose 


collaborating on this great enter- 
prise.” 

Mr. English traced the growth of 
the highway, and named four parts 
of this defensive work which went 
first, the Alaska Highway, 
the Canol project, 


second 


munications network, and fourth, the 
air bases. The most important part 
of all, he said, are the air fields and 
flight strips across northern British 
Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska, 
paralleling, for the most the Alaska 
highway. “There has been developed 
an airway which meets military 
needs and will remain after the war 


area.’’—Ottawa Citizen. 


Receives Promotion 


Albert A, Gardiner Now General 


Passenger Traffic Manager Of 
Canadian Nat'onal Raibways 


A. A. GARDINER 

Albert A. Gardiner has been ap-| 
pointed to the position of general| 
passenger traffic manager of the 
Canadian National Railways, it is 
announced by Alistair Fraser, vice-| 
president in charge of traffic. He 
|began his railway career 37 years 


jago and has been assistant general | 
| passenger traffic manager since 1930. 
|Mr. Gardiner succeeds C. W. Johnston 
who has retired on pension after 


Plan For Re-Adjustment | 


Guidance And Tolerance Will Be 
Needed On Men Returning 
From Overseas 
“Rehabilitation of the ex-service- 
man goes far beyond provision of 
federal aid and will involve careful 
planning and great tolerance on the 
part of man,” Stanley B. Caldwell, 
director of the industrial division, 


Health League of Canada, states in| 
the League's August bulletin to in-| 


dustry. 

In an article entitled, “When 
Johnny Comes Back to Work”, Mr. 
Caldwell states that rehabilitation of 
the ex-serviceman is a problem of 
personal readjustment which calls for 
Sympathetic guidance, and, in many 
cases, vast tolerance on the part of 
relatives, friends, employers and co- 
workers. 

Employers and co-workers especi 
ally will have an important respons!- 
bility, according to the author. “The 
school boys of 1940, if they do not 
resume their duties, will go job-seek- 
ing with characters forged in the 
heat of battle.” 

Mr. Caldwell quotes a personnel 
manager who states, “Many of these 


jlads are different from those who 


mature under the influence of civilian 
life. Some of them are torn between 
a need for discipline, and a resent- 
ment of it. Others have enthusiasm 
and bold courage—a flair for taking 


high. ke ae 


Australian Troops Construct 
A Great Allied Air Base In 


construction of a great Allied air base in the swamps of Dutch New 
| Guinea. Early in the New Guinea campaign, small garrisons of Nether- 
lands East Indies troops manned isolated outposts in this area, with the 
support of small detachments of American troops. 


- Strategic consideration demanded 
How It Is Done 


| that these posts, which virtually 
|guarded the approaches to Torres 
| Method Followed In Supplying News | Straits, should be consolidated, In 
| Som Allied Sup Headquarters this. operation, Australian troops 
The abbreviation ASH crops Mite | cual Se adda Gan wee vit 
ae news as & convenient way of Fe | rorce are from the iomey aowh 
|ferring to Allied Supreme Head- | nder”’ ; y . 
|} quarters, and it may be interesting : 
| to readers to learn how the news is} 


In the early months of 1943, it 
| distributed to all parts of the world | “88 decided to establish even strong- 
frees there, jer bases along this inhospitable and 


tt to tie wocret Cnet Citeral Eisen- | Uinhabitable region of the south 


hower’s headquarters ‘ete “somewher «| coast of New Guinea. At the mouth 


in London.” and he dccasionally runs | °F a large river in this area, Aus- 
over to France to confer with General | T@lian troops were landed from shal- 
|low draught barges. All stores and 
equipment had to be heaved ashore 
by hand from the barges, and racing 
tides which swept the barges down 
{the river added to the difficulties. 
Construction work was begun at 


Montgomery and others. Not only is 
all the general staff work done there, 
but the news is given out. 


Three times a day nearly 200 cor- 
respondents from every country in 


together to make the whole as being | 


third, the com-' 


for the peacetime development of the ; 


nothing in comparison with a modern 


Will Be Hard Job 


more than 50 years railroad service. |® chance—which ts diluted by an in- 
Born in Somerset, England, Mr. tense yearning for security.” 
Gardiner was educated for the Indian 
Civil Service but came to Canada,|the controls of a plane or the sights 
instead of going to India, at the age;°f @ gun is apt to be a quite differ- 
of 20, and immediately entered the | ent person after two, three or four 
|service of the Grand Trunk Railway. | years in the services,” Mr. Caldwell 
For five years, he worked in Bona- continues. “Some of these veterans 
venture station as clerk, stenographer | Will be sick physically or mentally.” 
land chief clerk in the: district pas-| The medical director of a group of 
senger agent’s office. He later worked | Ontario plants is quoted as saying: 
in the vice-president’s office. As gen-| ‘They last a month or so on the job 
Jeral passenger agent, overseas traf-|and then want to do something dif- 
|fic, he exchanged information and | ferent. I think that we should plan 
|ideas with transportation men from! very carefully in connection with the 
/all over the world and accompanied | rehabilitation of workers who come 
|many European dignitaries on tours|back from the service.” 
|of Canada. Mr. Gardiner was secre-| A lot of guidance and co-opera~ 
tary of the English speaking sections |tive effort between management and 
of the Montreal civic committees for! supervisor and medical department 
| the Royal Jubilee, the Coronation and | will be required. 
| the Royal Visit. He met Prime Min- ~ 
ister Churchill and his party at sea 
‘and, having accompanied them to| 
| Quebec, stayed there to superintend | 
jthe involved rail transport arrange- 
{ments of the Quebec Conference. 
Three of Mr. Gardiner’s sons have 
risen from the ranks to commissions 
in the Canadian Armed Forces over- 
|seas in the present war. 


MADE INTO COATS 
Government plans are being made 
for selling surplus stocks as soon as 
the war ends and already para- 
chutes, no longer usable, have been 
converted into 
coats for barbers. 


The mechanism of the heart is so 
remarkable that scientists have been 
unable to solve the mystery of what 
regulates its beats. 


A muskrat provides about one and 
'@ half pounds of edible meat. 


The Johnny who left his job for 


attractive-looking 


the world except enemy nations meet 
morning, noon and night. A staff 
officer reads, and supplies copies of the 
official communique which has been 
approved by General WBisenhower. 
After that a competent officer from 
each of the three services—the army, 
navy and air force—gets up and 
elaborates on the communique 
affecting their branches, pointing out 
on large-scale maps exactly what is! 
being done. Some of the explana- | 
tions are “off the record’, but are| 
intended to enable the correspon 
ents who are to write up the story | 
dateclined ‘Allied Supreme Head-: 
quarters” to understand the back-| 
ground. As each officer concludes, | 
he submits to questions which he may | 
or may not answer according to! 
whether he thinks it desirable or not. | 
But that is not all. The chief! 
censor attends all sessions taking! 
notes, and. he has the final say. He! 
may tell the correspondents not to 


publish certain things they have been | 


| 


toldy or to lay stress on certain fac- 


d-} 


tors. As he gives reasons for doing 


standing. When he has finished the 
job the reporters write their stories. 


phones, telegraph and cable facilities 
right at hand.—St. Thomas Times- | 
Journal. | 


so, that saves a lot of misunder- | 


| 


They have a great number of tele-| 


high pressure as an air strip was 
ripped through the swamp. Using 
pick and shovel and with limited 
mechanical equipment, the troops 
completed their air strip in, eight 
days by working in shifts for 24 
hours a day. 

Today, this phantom force lives in 
one of the world’s largest swamps, 
covering tens of thousands of square 
miles. The highest point in the 
whole area is only 52 feet above the 
sea level, and one of their major 
problems has been drainage. By 
constant work in the swamps and 
marshes, however, an area of 30 
square miles has been drained. 

In the early days of ‘the base, 
conditions were arduous in the ex: 
treme. The men were continuously 
caked in mud and tormented by clouds 
of mosquitos, while transport diffi- 


| culties made supplies uncertain. Con- 


ditions have improved considerably. 
Stringent precautions have been tak- 
en te protect the health of the troops 
and the sickness rate is even lower 
than on the mainland. 


It Tasted Sweet 


The Man Who Had A Drink At A 
Famous Fountain 


A friend of ours who. visited 


| Greece told us that he made a pil- 
|grimage to the mountain range of 


hospital. What is more, the staffs 
take unusual pride in keeping them 
that way, and woe betide the back- 
slider. 

Located in various parts of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, the Army’s 
three or four major bakeries provide 
startling evidence of what science 
and mechanical engineering have done 
for modern bread baking. In the 
shining, automatic oven of each of 
these great plants enough vitamin- 
packed bread is baked daily to sup- 
ply a small Canadian city. 

Some idea of the volume of work 
may be gathered by the production 
figure of one of the Army’s Field 
Bakery Sections, This bakery, which 
supplies a combined Army and Air 
Force Station, and in addition, the 
entire personnel of a United States 
air and army station located “next 
door’, bakes ‘an average of 6,000 
loaves a day. Added to this is a daily 
turnout of 500 doughnuts, 300 hot 
dog and parker house rolls and 600 
dinner rolls. 

That’s a big day’s work in any 
baker’s language, and only the speed 
and efficiency of a well trained bak- 
ing staff, aided and abbetted by the 
most modern machinery makes it 
possible. 

“In making the Canadian soldier 
the best fed, and most intelligently 
fed and the most intelligent in his 
eating habits,” says Lt.-Col. Ralph 
Webb, Assistant Quartermaster Gen- 
eral (Catering & Messing) “no group 
of-men has contributed more, or had 
a tougher job, than the unsung ‘Joes’ 
of the Army bakeries.” 

MOVED AGAIN 

Seven thousand evacuees from Gib 
ralter who have been living in Lon- 
don since 1940 have been evacuated 
again, this time to Northern Ireland, 
They remained here during the blitz 
but were removed from the flying 
bomb menace. 

Charles Dickens was forced to go 
to work in a factory at an early age 
because his father was imprisoned 
for debt. The author was born in 
1812 and died in 1870, 


The Taos Indians of New Mexico 
wear white blankets in summer and 
red and blue in winter. 


German Troops Must Learn How To 

Acquire Sense Of Humor | 
German soldiers are now to learn} 
all about how to acquire a sense of | 
humor. Textbooks on the subject 
have recently been issued to German! 
troops in Norway in Mitteilungen | 
Fer Die Truppen No. 323, according | 
to the Swedish paper Stockholms | 
Tidingen. They are to be used for 
material at company “pep” talks to 
raise morale. The introduction says: 
“The only thing necessary to learn 


} 
humor is a cheerful resolve to forget! 


personal dignity and self-education. 
Humor follows the philosophy—‘it 
might have been worse.’ It is the 
German soldier’s greatest gift to 
other people.”—-Brandon Sun. 


MARLBOROUGH 


permanent establishments or in the 


—London Sunday 


Express. 
GOES TO WAR é 


Army ‘Bakers In Action Under Contrasting Conditions 


field. 


Re Le 
Canadian Army Overseas photo 


Here are two Canedian Army bakers plying their. trade under contrasting conditions, Pte. P. J. Oliver of 
Montreal (left), is taking a course im field cookery and is shown constructing an oven out of bricks, mud and oil 
drums. At right another Army cook in one of Canada’s most modern kitchens, that at Webb Hall, District No. 
2, Toronto, Army cooks and bakers must be able to turn out their products under any conditions they meet, in 


Old School Tie 


Recommendation Is Made Towards 
Levelling Class Distinctions 
Abolition of the monopoly of. the 
upper and middle classes at Harrow, 
Eton and other exclusive “public 
schools” of England was recommend- 
ed by a committee which has been 
investigating for the last two years 
whether those independent institutions 
should be made a part of Britain's 

general school system. 

The committee, headed by Lord 
Fleming, recommended that their in- 
dependence be continued but sug- 
gested that up to 25 per cent. of 
their students should be from the 
working class and the lower middle 
class. 

Expenses of these boys, whose ele- 
mentary school records would have 
to indicate they were ready to “pro- 
fit from superior education,” would 
be paid by the state. 

The committee admitted the recom- 
mendations likely would be opposed 
and said one witness had pointed out 
that the effect on working class chil- 
dren would be to make them “dis- 
tinctly unhappy and suffer from in- 
feriority complexes.” 

Similar recommendations were 
made for exclusive girls’ schools. 


Rebuilding Kiev 


Thousands Of People Have Helped 
Clean Debris From Streets 

The Soviet Information Bureau 
says seven thousands boys and girls 
and some 3,000 adults are spending 
their spare time assisting in the 
restoration of the Kreshchatik, Kiev's 
famous main street, Andrei Sak- 
harov, Deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukraine and member of the 
Supreme Court of the Republic, has 
already put in 15 Sundays at this 
work, exceeding his quota by 150 per 
cent. 
clean and free of debris, and on th 
ruined walls appear such notices as 
“Singers Wanted for the Dumka 
Choir” and “Dancers Required for 
the Ballet”. 


Alexander the Great was born in 
Europe, died in Asia, and was buried 
fm Africa. 2581 
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The wide pavements are now|Start one now! 
¢|has directions for 9 rugs; 


Helicon, and there drank, from the 
fountain called Hippocrene; that 
fountain is said to have sprung up 
in the hoofprint of the winged horse, 
Pegasus, and whoever drinks from it 
becomes a poet, in feeling if not in 
expression. Our friend said that 
the spring was in no way remarkable, 
but its water was the sweetest he 
ever tasted. So it is with water out 
of a dipper, drunk in a field on a 
hot summer day. There are matters 
which are far above mere considera- 
tions of sanitation. — Peterborough 
Examiner. 


by Alice Brooks 


Rugs make the room! You mako 
the rugs! Even youngsters can 
work the rag rug! Woven, hooked, 
crocheted, and braided—-all included. 

Hand-made rugs are fun to do, 
Instructions 7133 
list of 
materials; pattern pieces if needed. 

To obtain this pattern send twenty, 
cents in coins (stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted to Household Arts Depart; 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
175 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
|Man. Be sure to write plainly your 
'Name, Address and Pattern Number. 
| “Because of the slowness of the mails 
, delivery of our patterns may take «& 
few days longer than usual.” 


~ WORLD HAPPENINGS 
BRIEFLY TOLD 


Dr, George B. Archer, 65, has been 
murdered in India where he was 
superintendent of the leper colony 
at Perulia. 


Six British seamen were ‘sent to 
prison for a month for being absent | 
without leave for 90 minutes from an | 
invasion ship. 


The International Red Cross at| 
Geneva announced that it was en- 
deavoring to facilitate the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Hungary. 


In the first six months of 1944 38 


British children have been killed and 


more than 180 injured through pick- | 
ing up ‘live’ ammunition as SOUS | 
venirs, 


| 

South Africa in 1943 sold gems| 

stones and industrial diamonds to the 

value of £20,500,000 ($92,250,000). | 

This figure represents an all-time 
record. 


The parliament in Douglas, Isle of | 
Man, voted a war contribution to Bri-| 
tain of $1,000,000 and decided to} 


lend a further $1,000,000 free of in-| 
terest. 


New food regulations in Kenya 
mean that, for the time being Euro- 
peans will be unable to buy any rice 
in the colony. The ration is being 
cut to three pounds a month. 


A method has been developed in 
Great Britain for treating flexible 
rope so that it floats from one to 10 
days. Cotton, flax, hemp, sisal or 
viscose fibres may be used. 


Paris Fashions 
Expected To Stage A Real Come- 
back After The War 
Paris will make a real comeback 
as fashion capital of the world with 
a “liberation hat or frock” soon after 
Allied armies free that city, Press 
Attache Jean Baube of the French 
Committee of Liberation delegation 

predicted. 

“How else could it be? It’s only 
natural—it’s in the blood,” he said 
in an interview. ‘The Italians sing 


| Mr. 


Telling The World 


We Seek No Territory That Is Not 
Our Own 

The other day in Normandy, 
Prime Minister Churchill told some 
hundreds of airmen gathered around 
him: 

“We have fought for honor and we 
seek no reward. We seek no terri- 
tory; we desire no oil fields; we seek 
nothing that is not our own. But 
what is our own in the Common- 
wealth, that we don't want other 
people to express an opinion about. 
That we will firmly retain.” 

That is a reaffirmation of what 
Churchill formerly said, to the 
effect that he did not propose to pre- 
side over the government of His} 
Majesty to see the liquidation of the 
British Empire. 

The forces of the farflung Empire, 
once regimented and organized, have} 
helped to keep tyranny at bay. But 
in the first place, Britain saved the 
world in 1940 and when the peace 
comes is certainly not going to dis- 
integrate, nor British world influence | 
and interests be dissolved. What) 
Britain did in 1940, alone in all the 
world with scant resources but mag- 
nificent courage, really put unborn | 
generations of people in the United | 
States under eternal obligation. 
tory will so record it. 

Men of the mould of Churchill will 
keep the Empire as a going concern. | 
And in 1,000 years Britain herself 
has never stood so high, so un-| 
daunted, as of today when there is so | 
great a promise over the triumph of 
evil.—St. Catharines Standard. | 


Took Vow Of Silence 


For 


Fifteen Years Indian Prince | 

Refused To Speak 

The death has taken place near 
Bulawayo of the youngest son of 
Lobengula, the last King of the Mata- 
bele. For the last 15 years of his life 
he refused to speak to anyone, re- 
ports the London Times. Educated} 
in England at the order of Cecil! 
Rhodes, Nguboyenja spoke English 
fluently, but on his return to the 
colony 20 years ago he found he had 
lost touch with the customs of his) 
people and their way of living. He, 


and the French make dresses.” 

French post-war planners are as 
certain that Paris will regain her 
old role of world fashion leader as 
they are of the air they breathe, he 
said, and the idea that New York 
will replace Paris as the No. 1 
fashion centre amuses them. 

Fashion in France has been quick- 
ened, not deadened, by the German 
occupation, he said. 
kept alive during the past four years 
by spirited French women in a de- 
fiant effort to emphasize _ their 
“French-ness.” - 

Although only 13 of the 80 pre- 
war fashion firms in Paris still are 
operating, French fashion has exer- 
cised its expressiveness by serving 
as a means of plaguing the Germans. 

For instance, Baube said, it frus- 
trates German womanhood by pro- 
moting huge hats—this being done 
with the knowledge that Germany 
does not have enough material to 
produce such fashionable creations 
in any quantity. Thus the German 
women are “out of style’. And it 
satirizes them with dress designs 
that flatter the slender French wo- 
men—but detract the sturdier Ger- 
mans. 

“The Germans wear these gowns 
with the bumps in the wrong places 
for them and they don’t know any 
better,” Baube said. “The French 
have a good laugh over it.” 

He said French planners are look- 
ing forward to a swift rehabilitation 
—fashion and all. 

“The French have not changed,” 
he said. “They ‘still can create. 
They still have that certain knack 
of doing something different—and 
they don’t need much cloth to do it. 


GAVE IT BACK 
A British seaman whose ship took 
Canadian soldiers to France won 
$360 from the Canucks playing 
poker on the way across the Chan- 
nel, When the ship returned to port 
the seaman asked his captain for 
an advance as he was “broke”. He 
had spent all his winnings buying 

cigarettes for the soldiers. 


FAST BRIDGE BUILDING 
Sappers of the South African 6th 
Armored Division in Italy built 26 
bridges with a total length of 1,690 
feet in 22 days making 33 diversions 
along the route of the division's ad- 
vance. 


Kingfisher parents teach their 
young to be fishermen by catching 
fish, killing them, and then tossing 
them back into the water for the 
young to pratice on. 


Thomas Gainsborough painted his 
famous “Blue Boy” to disprove a 
statement that blue should not be 
massed in a painting 2581 


It .has been | 


expected to return to a position of 
authority, but the chiefs of the Mata- 
bele royal house opposed him and he 
eventually became a dependent of the 
Government and lived a life of séclu- 
sion. He rarely left the house, spend- 


Commanding Officer of R.C.A.F. 
Bomber Group's largest base over- 
seas, Air 


and daughter Susan, when he arrived 


in Winnipeg recently by air from! 
His- |-Britain. 


Early in July he was in- 
jured while rescuing the crew of a 


| flaming bomber. of the Alouette 
Squadron overseas which  crash- 
landed into another aircraft loaded 


with high explosives. The crew were 
saved to a man, only a few suffering 
minor injuries, while Air Commodore 
Ross lost his right hand in the acci- 
dent. 


Commodore A. Dwight} 
| Ross, O.B.E., was greeted by his wife 


Air Commodore Ross was born in 
Winnipeg, son of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
117 Harvard Avenue. He at- 
tended Upper Canada College, To 
Military College, 
Kingston, graduating in 1928 and 
entering the R.C.A.F, Prior to going 
overseas he was Commanding Officer 
of the R.C.A.F. station at Sydney, 
N.S., and previously had been Com- 
manding Officer, No. 3 8.F.T.S., Cal- 
gary. In 1935 he married Miss Mar- 
guerite Wynn of Yorkton, Sask. 
loa have two daughters, Susan (7) 


Ross, 


ronto, and Royal 


and Nancy (2). 


: Plans For Future. 


No Worries About Making A Living 
In Britain After The War 

Servicemen and women in Britain 
need have no worries about making 
a living after the war a recent sur- 
vey disclosed, 

Every industry in Britain, from 
tooth pick-making to bottling pickles, 
has its plan for retraining men and 
women now in uniform. 

Great industrial organizations are 
organizing schools to bring return- 
ing employees “up to date” with de- 
velopments that may have cropped 
up since they left. Even the Board 
of Education is planning 100 new 
training colleges to produce 10,000 
teachers a year capable of giving 


ing most of his time reading English vocational education to men and 
literature. Embittered and estranged | women. 


Steps also have been taken to pro- 


silence and all efforts to make him| vide the men and women with funds 


em his people, he took the vow of 


and natives failed. 


speak on the part of both Europeans , while 
| Grants up to £5 a week will be made. 


they take these courses. 
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erguson 
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| Link With Canada 
| British Writer Wants To Develop 
Better Understanding Between 


Our Countries 


| New means of transport, air trans- 
port especially, will place the Dom- 
inion of Canada within easy reach 
of us all after this war. We must do 
all that lies in us to use its possi- 
bilities, says Edinger in the London 
Daily Mail. 

If there is one export to Canada 
leg we should subsidize, it is visit- 
ors. Visitors from ex-service asso- 
ciations, and women’s guilds, and 
trades union, and schools. We should 
establish scholarships for British 
youth at Canadian colleges and for 
Canadian youth at British colleges. 
We should set British holiday camps 
in Canada and Canadian holiday 
camps in Britain. 

We have to continue to make Can- 
ada at least as well known to Bri- 
tain as Britain is to Canada, and in 
the post-war years we must continue 


to develop that mutual understand- 
ing between Canada and Britain that 


has grown up so strongly during 
these years of war. For only this 
can equip us to make the utmost of 
the destiny that has linked the great- 
nesses of our peoples. 


Frame ‘Was All Right 


But No One Wanted To Buy Picture 

q Of Hitler 

At a public auction in Gothenburg, | 
a large picture of Hitler was put up. | 

“What am I offered for this fine| 
painting?” asked the auctioneer. 

“One oere (one-fourth of a cent),” 
said a bidder. z 

The auctioneer explained that the 
frame of the picture was well made 
and well gilded. The frame and pic- 
ture were finally sold for one krona 
(about 25 cents), 


MUST LIKE EGGS 

Ed. Schmidt, a trapper at Church- 
ill, Man., believes he is. the soft- 
boiled egg eating champion of the 
north. He bet $10 he could eat 36 
eggs. Fellow-trappers paid the bet. 
Schmidt said he was in “training” 
for a new contest—-60 eggs at a sit- 
ting and a bet of $100. 


WANT TERRITORY RETURNED 

Dr. H. H. Kung, vice premier of 
China, said in a broadcast that China 
will ask for return of Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores as a 
provision for final peace with Japan, 


In colonial days, the American In- 


@ dians dried and smoked oysters. 
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He Continued Research 


Oo-Discoverer Of Vivicillin Was In 
Canada As Refugee 


Dr, Hans Emanuel Neumann Enoch, 
co-discoverer of vivicillin, was in 
Canada only a short time before he 
perfected this medicinal wonder drug, 
and would probably have remained in 
this country if he had been permitted 
to remain here as a refugee, it is re- 
vealed by Saul Hayes, national execu- 
tive direetor of the United* Jewish 
Refugee and War Relief Agencies, 
Dr. Enoch was one of the refugees 
from Germany who had been indis- 
criminately interned in Great Britain 
after Dunkirk and shipped to Canada 
as interned refugees. They were 
kept in confinement in camps here 
for some time. A number of them 


were released on a temporary basis | 


in the Dominion. Dr. Enoch was 
among those who returned to Great 
Britain where he was released and 
continued his research. 


Wild dogs of Asiatic countries are 
not as closely related to domestic 
dogs as are wolves and jackals. 


A Wise Blackbird 


Knows How To Make Hard Crust 
Easy To Eat 


Mrs. O. W. Hambly of Elmira, 
| Ont., whose hobby is to feed the birds 
}in her back garden, As convinced at 
least one blackbird is not so dumb. 

She had tossed out a hard crust 
jand a blackbird found it too tough 
to tackle. 

The bird carried it in his beak to 
|@ small rockery fish pond in the yard 
|and there dunked his breakfast, care- 
fully holding the corner of the crust. 
|When the bread was moistened he 
dragged it up the bank and went on 
with his meal. 
| MET ENEMY PLANE 
| Airmen in No. 1 Training Com- 
mand are telling a story of a student 
airman fiying from Kingston to 
Toronto who was horrified to see the 
outline of a Focke-Wolfe 109 heading 
toward him over Lake Ontario. He 
| quickly banked out of its path only 
| to discover it was a model plane 
, which had got away from its owner. 
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years to get the Biderberry account. 
Elderberry was one of the most suc- 
cessful general contractors in the 
South, and as a permanent customer 
he would have brought steady work 
to Andrew's cabinet manufacturing 
shop. 

The women fell into easy, deeply 
feminine chatter after the opening 
skirmish to establish specific back- 
grounds. They talked about their 
children, and discovered that each 
was expecting a grandchild. Myrtle 
supplied a recipe for hollandaise with 
horseradish, and received in ex- 
change a sure-success formula for 
chocolate-mocha cake. 

It was a fascinating conversation, 
and Myrtle—in obedience to Andrew's 
call and gesture—arose reluctantly. 
“Meeting you has been a pleasant 
experience. Andrew and I are going 
on to Yellowstone, so our paths may 
cross again.” 

The woman said she and her hus- 
band had just come from Yellowstone 
and were on theit way to the Carls- 
bad Caverns. “But the world is a 
narrow place—we'll see each other 
again,” she said, waving good-bye. 

‘In the name of goodness, what 
were you talking about with that 
strange woman?” Andrew wanted to 
know. 

Myrtle told him brightly, un- 
daunted by his shaking head. “You 
certainly do defeat me,’’ he grumbled. 
“You pick up someone wherever we 


go. Asking if they know this family 

PURE, DEPENDABLE or that. Asking if they’ve been to 
ROYAL ENSURES such and such a National Park. If 
RICH-TASTIN G, you aren’t a busybody, I never saw 
EVEN-TEXTURED, 


one.” 
This displeasure of Andrew's, this 
SWEET, DELICIOUS 
BREAD 


YOUR BREAD 
|S AMAZING 


MY YEAST I$ 
AMAzinG / 


aloofness, never failed to give Myrtle 
a few unhappy moments, but it never 
deterred her from that instinctive 
offering of friendship to a strange 
woman. ‘Despite their years of con- 
tented marriage, there were many of 
her personality traits of which An- 
drew violently disapproved. Speak- 
ing to strangers was only one. Read- 
ing the personal column in a news- 
paper was another. Exchanging 
recipes and boasting about the chil- 
dren were others. “I suppose I'm an 
awful dope,” she said, borrowing 
from her son’s vocabulary. 

Not until they reached the hotel 
that night did Andrew discover that 
one of his wallets was gone. It had 
contained quite a sum of money, but 
some valued keepsakes. Family pic- 
tures—two of his time+rubbed first 

While Andrew studied formations | Place college ribbons—and absolutely 
under his magnifying glass, Myrtle|"° identification. 
squinted against the brilliant sunlight] “Are you sure you didn’t have a 
flooding The Garden Of The Gods. |>usiness card or something?” Myrtle 
Seated in the shadow of one of the | breathed. 
towering sandstone pinnacles was| “Not a blasted thing. I have 
another woman, so Myrtle picked her | thought that I should ink inmy name 
way through the wild flowers and|4nd address, but I’ve never got 
talus slopes to her side. around to it... .’ A frown creased 

“Isn't this a heavenly day?” she his forehead. “By the way, that 
said by way of approach. The other wallet was in my coat pocket, and 
woman, Myrtle calculated, was ap-| you were taking care of my coat.” 
proximately her own age; her hair,| “But I was so careful. The only 
naturally curly, was combed in soft|time I put it down_was when I was 
grey waves away from her forehead, | talking to that lovely woman 
She wore sensible shoes, and her|0°h, Andrew, you don’t.think. . . ! 
wedding ring was an old-fashioned|But she couldn’t have. I never 
wide gold band. Married about|looked away for a moment.” Myrtle 
thirty years, Myrtle thought. added, in all fairness, ‘Except when 

The woman glanced up and smiled.|She pointed out her husband taking 
“Colorado days are usually glorious,” picture down in that meadow. Oh, 
she agreed. “My husband and I —| Andrew, I can't believe—" 
he's over there taking some colored| “1¢t’s not discuss it,” said Andrew. 
pictures—are from Seattle. We have|‘!’ve warned you often enough.” 
s0 much fog at home that this abund-| They had been home a week when, 


ant sunlight is like our dreams of at dinner, Myrtle served Andrew a 
the Sahara.” plate on which rested the missing 


“Do you happen to know the wallet. “If this is a joke, I don't 
Smiths, the Roger K. Smiths, of think much of it,” he said, but he 


; “ o” 
Seattle?”’ Myrtle asked eager] was laughing. “How come? 
The a considered. sind Pei “Well, darling, I was reading the 


OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


The Hands Of 


Women 


By MARCIA DAUGHTREY 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


g Sixth Winner V.C. ir 


The late Capt. F. T. Peters, a 
Canadian and native of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, who served with the 
Royal navy, has been awarded the 
V.C., making him the sixth Canadian 
to be so honored. He earned the 
award by forcing a boom at Oran 
during the North African landings 
in November, 1942. He was the only 
survivor. His death occurred later 
when his plane crashed into the sea. 


Chinese Industry 


A Prosperous China Will Be A 

Necessary Condition Of Peace 

In The East 

Dr. H. H. Kung, vice-president of 
the executive Yuan and minister of 
finance in the Chinese government, 
said that China is undergoing an in- 
dustrial revolution even while the war 
is going on and expressed hope that in 
the post-war period the United 
States would play a much larger part 
in its economic development. 

Dr. Kung spoke at a dinner given 
in his honor by the China-American 
Council of Commerce and Industry. 

‘In the post-war world which is 
now rapidly emerging,” he said, “a 
prosperous China will not only -be 


fecessary condition for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Far East.” 


SMILE AWHILE 


“When your son has completed 
his studies, what will he be?” 

“Oh, about 78 years of age, I 
should think.” 


s . a s 
Customer—My watch won’t run, 
I’m afraid I made a mistake when 
I dropped it. 
Jeweller (examining watch)— 
You made two mistakes; the sec- 


ond one was when you picked it up. 
. » ” . 


“Mother, do people ever get 
punished for telling the truth?” 
asked little Willie. 

“No, dear, of course not,” was the 
reply. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” answered Willie, “I’ve 
just taken the last three tarts 
from the pantry.” 


. = s e 
‘TJ hear you and your wife had 
a few words.” 
“And I still have mine. I never 


had a chance to use them.” 
s - * . 


“Were you annoyed because I 


a good market, but also will be ajtioned the P.F.R.A,, Professor Joe 


I’m afraid I don’t. Do you know any Personals yesterday—yes, I said the 
Personals—and I found one asking 


the woman who had given a stranger 
a hollandaise sauce recipe in The 
Garden Of The Gods to get in touch 
with Mrs. Abbott Elderberry. The 
woman—her name is Mrs, Branch— 
had found the wallet after we left, 
so she thought of sending it to Mrs. 
Elderberry. Then Mrs. Elderberry 
put a note in the Personals, because 
she ‘always reads them and she 
thought the owner of the wallet 
might, too. And, dear, Mrs, Elder- 
berry wants us to come over for din- 
ner Saturday night!” 

She added, “I do hope you like Mr. 
Elderberry, because Mrs. Elderberry 
and I are good friends already. But 
then, it’s so much easier for women 
to establish understanding than it is 


other Seattle people?” 

Myrtle didn’t. “My husband and 
I are from Pulaski, Tennessee,” she 
said, 

“Pulaski? 
Abott Elderberry family,” 
suggested. “My brother 
Abbott's sister.” 

Myrtle settled herself beside the 
woman. “Now if that isn’t a co- 
incidence! My husband mentions 
Abbott Elderberry quite often.’’ She 
didn’t add that Andrew had tried for 


You must know the 
the other 
married 


“Gentle way tostop 
constipation: 


“Believe me, you should try ALL-BRAN 
for constipation — if it has the same 
cause mine had. For nothing I tried 
keeps me so re- 
poe so gently.” 
No dosing —no 
nasty harsh pur- 
gatives, Here’s all 
you do—if your 
constipation is 
due to lack 
“bulk” in the diet, 
Simply eat 


BRAN seas, 
of water. Seed nutritious hel, 
to produce i ety eles ud 


the candid husband, 


with the pencil.” 


Doctor — Well, 
your husband needs 
.rest from worry. 

Lady-—-But, doctor, 
fuses to listen to me. 

Doctor — An 
madam, 


up in the Orkney 


sharpened my pencil with your 
razor?” asked his wife. 
“J was annoyed twice,” replied 


“Once when 


I tried to shave with the 
and again when I tried to write 


. + s - 
madam, 
is absolute 


excellent 
an excellent start. 

7 . . . 
A commercial traveller got held 
Islands on 
account of bad storms and sent a 
telegram to his firm in Aberdeen 


razor, 


what 


he simply re- 


start, 


for men. Sometimes I think the saying : “Marcened by storm, 
hands of women could unite the| Wire instructions. 
world.” The reply came back: “Start 


A YOUNG VETERAN 


With 81 bombing missions over 
Europe to his credit, war veteran 
Sgt. Desales Glover—aged 16-—is 
home in Pittsburgh, discharged from 
the army when his officers learned 
he had enlisted at the age of 14. He 
reached Britain in January with the 
U.S. 8th Air Force, and won the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, the Air 
Medal with four oak leaf clusters 
and the Purple Heart. 


A pigeon'’s flying muscles repre- 
sent one-half of its weight. 


day.” 


oe * 


“No,” admitted 


pounder, 


over about 7 o'clock, 


- 


summer holidays as from yester- 


“You don’t make very good music 
with that instrument,” said a by- 
stander to the man with the bass 
drum as the band ceased to play. 
the 
“I know I don’t; but I 


drown a heap of bad music.” 
* *- 2©-e* 


He (on the telephone)-—Hello, 
dear. How about us having din- 
ner together this evening? 

She—I would love it, 

He—Well, tell your mother I'll be | further emphasizing the need of soil 
2581 | conservation. 


drum- 


CROSSFIELD. ALTA 


Post - War 
And The Farmer 


By T. J. HARRISON 
(Note—This is the third of a series 
of comments by well-known prairie 
authorities, writing expressly for the 
Weekly Press of Western Canada). 


“Tom, I’m sold on soil conserva- 
tion.” 
This curt all-meaning statement 


was flung at me by a farmer. in 
Western Manitoba during a recent 
visit to his farm. And without wait- 
ing for a reply he pointed to a near- 
by fleld, adding, “See those long nar- 
row trenches, shoestring gulleying 
they call it. That's all come in my 
lifetime. Over on the far side of 
the section where that large field is 
hilly, the top of the hills are now 
white and all the silt has been 
washed down ihto the hollows. I get 
good yields from the lowlands™but 
hardly anything grows on the higher 
grounds that- show this deterior- 
ation.” 

‘I'm not a technical man but I’m 
practical enough to know that my 
land is taking a licking and unless 
something is done to remedy’ it, it’s 
not going to be able to support me 
and my family. My father always 
got: good crops from almost every 
section of the farm, We didn’t know 
what erosion was in those days but 
I guess it was going on unnoticed by 
most of us farmers until the experts 
put us wise.” 

In the next breath he put me on 
the spot by asking how many farm- 
ers in Western Canada practise soil 
conservation. I told him I could 
not answer his question but agreed | 
with him that they were far too few 
in number. I did indicate, however, 
that more and more farmers are 
taking a keener interest in soil and 
water conservation practices, al- 
though some still appear reluctant 
to take the matter seriously. I was 
going to cite mumerous instances 
where this work was an immediate 
need but this was not necessary. He 
had plenty of visible evidence and 
readily recognized it. 

He went on to say how he was-go- 
ing to seek expert advice and men- 


Ellis of the University of Manitoba, 
and the men who do similar work 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

“I don’t know what they'll tell 
me to do, but if it’s at all possible 
and not too costly over a period of 
years, I’m going to see that I save 
my soil.” 

“That’s what a lenis percentage 
of my wartime savings are going to 
be used for as soon as I can get the 
help, labour and advice to carry out 
the project. It’s going to be a 
mighty tough job to try and restore 
the soil to the condition in which I 
first remember it,” he asserted. “But 
I'm certainly going to try.” 

This farmer pointed out to me that 
he was in a little better position 
with respect to equipment and 
buildings than some of his neighbors. 
He didn’t bcast but describing it 


as a piece of luck. He had bought | 


a new tractor and combine along 
with one or two other pieces of 
farm machinery prior to the out- 
break of war. His buildings were a 
little newer than most of those in 
the community. 

He didn’t suggest that he wouldn't 


have to make repairs to his build- 


ings and buy new machinery, but he | 


pointed out that his own expendi- 
ture for these reguirements would | 
probably be relatively small. 


| batter. 


|(% full) with popover batter. 


Quality Guaranteed 


SALABA 


Pte. E. J. Pinay 
Lorlie, Sask. 


Speaking Of Snakes: 


Australia 


in Australia. 
fixed at £1 a foot. 


gates from all zoos on Australia, 


officially that the voluntary price-; 
fixing for animals was an_ import- 
ant matter decided upon. 
there will be no 
against zoo. 

The conference 
there will. be 


over the world for zoo animals after 
the war. Right now there is a short- | 
age of jungle animals. Conference | 
secretary, H. B. Brown, said, “We're 


rhino remains.” 


GOLDEN POPOVERS 
(A real butter saver) . 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup milk 
2 eggs 
% teaspoon melted fat (optional) 


Sift flour; measure. Sift together 
with salt into bowl. Add milk grad- 
ually, beating constantly with spoon. 
Beat eggs very thick; add to smooth 
Add melted fat. Beat mix- 
ture vigorously with rotary hand or 
electric beater for at least two min- 
utes. Grease sizzling hot muffin tins 
or heavy pyrex cups and fill at once 
Bake 
in hot oven (450 degrees F.) for 25 
minutes, then reduce heat to 350 de- 
grees F. and bake 10 to 15 minutes 
longer. Yield: 8 to 9 medium pop- 
overs. Serve hot with salad or 
other suitable luncheon or supper 
dish. 

Whole Wheat or Graham Popovers 

Replace the 1 cup sifted all-purpose 
flour in above recipe with % cup 


Pte. W. Yurkowskt 
Watson, Sask. 
These three were part of the first Canadian parachute assaujt infantry- 
men who went down through the roof of France near Caen, ‘leading the 
way for the now famous 6th Airborne Division in opening the Allied in- 

vasion of Europe.—Canadian Army overseas photos. 


Even pythons have a price ceiling, 
At a zoo conference view, says: 
recently, the first ever held in Aus-: ; dependable—interior 
tralia, the price for pythons was | sea- lanes. 


Cengen's Death Or Glory Men 


Pte. R. E. Makelki 
Weyburn, Sask. 


Cannot Bomb Oceans 


Pythons Have A Price Ceiling In| Command Of Seas Gives Any Nation 


The Upper Hand 
A. J. McWhinnie, in BBC War Re- 
“The only real—the only 
lines are the 
You-.can bomb and batter 


For smaller roads and railways until they are at 
varieties of venomous snakes the, j any rate temporarily unusable. 
price was fixed at 5s. a foot. Dele- | you can't blow up the oceans, 


But 
Un- 


less you command the seas yourself 


| 
| 


recognized that) 
“a wild scramble” to. 
Africa and South America from all. 


practically out of zebras, there’s only | 
an occasional hippo, and only one/| 


including the Melbourne aquarium, you cannot stop your enemies from 
attended the conference. They stated bringing in by sea more troops, arms, 


and ammunition in a day than you 
can bring overland in weeks. Look 


In future back at the North African campaign. 
bidding by zoo, Rommel’s men with only 200 miles of 


| sea to cross were beaten by the Bri- 
tish troops brought 12,000 miles by 
sea. Men and materials were taken 
on that long 12,000-mile voyage in 
such vast quantities that the Axis 
forces were overwhelmed.” 


This Week's Pattern 


( « Hi 
‘ih i 


By ANNE ADAMS 
Look pretty, cool, fresh, in this 
frock, Pattern 4843, with just a hint 
of sleeves, lovely airy neckline, and 


sifted all-purpose flour and % cup) &@sy side-button clos 


Pattern 4843 is available in misses’ 


junsifted whole wheat or graham 
| sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Size 


flour. 


“That’s why,’ he continued, “T’ i} 
have most of my wartime savings | 
available for soil conservation work | 

and it’s not all going to be spent at | 
once because I understand this has | 
to be planned now over a period of | 


years to be wholly successful in the dies, 


final analysis.” 


things could be done with wartime 
savings to improve living conditions 
and other factors affecting farm life. 
I realized they were numerous and 
tried to decide which would bring 
the -greatest benefits, but I srecog 
nized that some farmers have more 
than one problem to cope with in 
post-war planning and spending and 
the most urgent requirement would 
have to come first. 

As I continued my journey I 
couldn't ignore the sane reasoning 
of my farmer friend. The heavy 
June rains in that part of the pro- 
vince this year had left their mark, 


I asked myself how 


I left the farm shortl¥ after, doing | and former 


16 takes 3% yards 35-inch material; 
4% yards ric-rac, 
NUTRITIONAL LABORATORY Send twenty cents (20c) in coins 
. : ‘allege, | (stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
The Imperial College of Tropical | pattern, Write plainly Size, N 
Agriculture is developing a nutri- |’, qaress and Style Number and a 
| tional laboratory to cover research|orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
| problems of nutrition in the West In-|Dept., Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
through Dr. John Duckworth,|175 McDermot Ave. E., Winnipeg, 
; imal Man. “Because of the slowness of 
in animal husbandry |the mails delivery of our patterns 
lecturer at the medical|may take a few days longer than 


senior lecturer 


more thinking on this particular| school of Aberdeen University. usual.” 

subject than I had done for a long| es Ae ‘ en 

time. Here in my opinion was one} LIKED LEMONADE CHIEF WAS SURE 

of those many farmers to be admired ‘ One Solomons island native chief, 

who are sanely and systematically Lemonade was a favorite beverage | says Cmdr. Myron W. Graybill, 

mapping out their varied post-war | of the Mongol emperors, who @P-|1.S.N., is positive the Japanese force 

projects today so that they can | pointed a special high rank official to tpat occupied his domain had a wo- 

start this work as soon as post-war | P7®Pare the drink, which was believed man with them, Graybill said he 

conditions warrant. | to have curative powers. asked the chief how he could be so 
I tried to visualize how many sure and was told: “I ate her.” 


many farmers are planning to use 
their savings as advantageously in Canada has an estimated 3,500,000 
post-war years as this one had vol- industrial workers, according to a 
untarily outlined. 1944 survey. 
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Joe Citizen Says— 


1 guess we folks right here don’t know 
what war is really like although 

for every life in battle lost 

folks left behind must pay the cost. 
It’s sad for all the little tads 

now growing up without their dads. 
And who can tell what tragic thoughts 
haunt wounded soldiers in their cots? 
But what I mean to say is this— 
There’s quite a lot of war we miss, 
like hunger, bombs and refugees, 
and black-outs and such things as these. 
There isn’t a more favored land 

than this the one where now we stand. 


So lucky folks like me—and you!— 
should need no coaxing ballyhoo 
to dig up every cent we own 

and help put over this new loan. 

An easy way you must admit 

for such as us to do our bit! 

ee 
SPLENDID CROP OF 
CRAB APPLES 


R. L. Stiles brought into town the 
other day a branch from a Sylvia crab 
apple tree 3 feet in length on which 
were 50 of the finest crab apples you 
have even seen. Mr. Stiles has an 
orchard on his farm in which are more 
than a hundred apple trees of diff- 
erent varieties. For a number of years 
he has grown successfully transparent 
and delicious apples. The transparent 
are as large and as tasty or better 
than those shipped in from B. C., while 
the delicious apples are smaller but of 
splendid flavor. Mr. Stiles has proven 
years ago that apples can be grown 
successfully in this district. 

(Olds Gazette) 
— V 
NEW RULES AFFECT HOGS 

Any person may now slaughter hogs 
for sale without obtaining a slaughter- 
ing permit, and may sell pork without 
having it stamped, under a revised 
regulation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Effective Monday, Aug- 
ust 21, this new order is possible be- 
cause of the increased production of 


hogs throughout Canada and the SUS- | 


pension of meat rationing. 
Vv 


FINED FOR SELLING TRUCK | 
ILING 


ABOVE. CE 
Police Magistrate P. G. Thomas re- 


cently fined J. Allen Baker, of High 
River, $150 and costs for selling a used 
truck over the ceiling. Magistrate 
Thomas commented that he had made} 
the fine sufficently heavy to cover the! 
$105 commission Baker had taken for 
the sale, in order to discount his profit. 
Baker pleaded guilty to violation of 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board regu- 
lations in the sale of the truck. Alter- 
native to the $150 fine was three 
months in jail. 


Vv 
Game Regulations 

Open seasons, both dates inclu- 
sive: 

Ducks, Geese (other than Ross’s 
Goose), Rails and Coots. In that 
part of Alberta lying north of the 
right bank of the Athabaska River 
going downstream to its intersec- 
tion with the north boundary of 
township 72 and north of the north 
boundary of township 72, from the 
Athabaska River to its intersection 
with the inter-provincial border 
between Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
From one hour before sunrise on 
September 4 to one hour after sun- 
set, November 25. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
province of Alberta: From one hour 
before sunrise on September 15 to 
one hour after sunset, December 16, 

Bag Limits: Ducks, 20 in any 
day, of which not more than ten 
shall be species other than Mal- 
lards. Geese, five in any day. 
Coots and Rails, 25 in any day. 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, five in any 
day, and not more than 150 ducks 
or more than 25 geese, or more than 
100 rails and Coots in the aggregate 
or more than 100 Wilson’s Snipe in 
one season. No one shall have in 
his possession at any time more 
than 60 ducks. 

Guns, Appliances and Hunting 
Methods: Forbidden—The use of an 
automatic (auto-loading) gun, or 
swivel or machine gun, or battery, 
or rifle, or shotgun loaded with a 
single bullet, or any gun larger than 
No. 10 gauge, or any weapon other 
than a gun or a bow and arrow; and 
the use of live birds as decoys, or 
of any aeroplane, power-boat, sail- 
boat, or night-light, and shooting 
from any motor or wheeled vehicle, 
or a vehicle to which a draught 
animal is attached. The hunting of 
migratory game birds by the use or 


aid of baiting with grain or other 
artificial food is prohibited. 

The shooting of migratory game 
birds earlier than one hour before 


sunrise or later than one hour after 
sunset is prohibited. 


Women and Slacks 


Here again, we retire into the 
shadows and let a lady have the last 
word. This time it is Mrs, E, A. 


Duncan, editor, Wiarton Echo: 
Gazing from our office window, 
Wwe see some awesome sights. Fat 


women in slacks, big women in 
slacks, short women in slacks, and 
thin women ins slacks. At first 
glance some we mistake for men 
and have to look at their shoes to 
make sure. You can’t tell by their 
heads, but usually women’s frivol- 
ity cannot resist a toeless shoe or a 
high heel. We don't mind the 
women in slacks half as much as 
the men in shorts. Men in shorts 
make us sure that our forbears 


were apes, and women in shorts 
showing their very coarse’ veins 
give us the jitters. However, sum- 


mer fashions reign on our street 
and so long as the tourists are en 
joying the sunshine aad invigorat- 
ing breezes of this glorious vacation 
land and bringing prosperity to our 
merchants, we can calmly gaze from 
the office window and t>'! t all in 
our stride. 


Local News 


Corp. and Mrs Mustard and family 
are enjoying a holiday motoring thru 
B. C. 

eeeeeoeeeee 
The Dept examination results now 
coming in seem to be causing lots of 
heartaches and another year at school 
wasted. 
° e . ° . = 

Wm. Urquhart of Calgary, has left 
for the coast where he intends to let 
the ocean breezes blow on him for the 
next three or four weeks. 

“ee eee 

(Miss Giaaye Gilchrist is the guest of 
the Robertson family at Millerville, 
and before returning home will ac- 
company them to ) Banff and Radium. 

. 

Very few from Crossfield attended 
the races in Calgary on Saturday and 
msequently Jimmie Spears and Co. 
are going to be a little short on oat 
money. 

. . * . . . 

When school re-opens changes will 
be found in it’s teaching staff. We 
understand that three of the six tea- 
|chers have signified their intention to 
seek new pastures. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Mielond and 
family were visitors to the city Wed- 
nesday Art. and Mrs. Heywood doing 
the needful in the restaurant during 
their absence. 

. * . * . . 

Is there any truth in the story that 
our friend Jim Cuming while fishing 
| on the Dog Pound hooked a large mon- 
ster, probably a whale, that pulled 
him down the stream for three miles 
before his line broke. 

. * . * . o 

The local Massey-Harris dealer, Hank 
McDonald, shipped in a carload of 
self-propelled combines last week, one 
going to Messrs Cross & Baxter; one 
to L. H Stone, Madden, and one to P. 
Sullivan, Dog Pound. 

. J >. . . s 

Mrs. Hank McDonald has as_ her 
guests Mrs. J. Nielson and Mrs. J. K. 
Horne of Calgary; also Miss Gladys 
McDonald was home over the week- 
end. - 


eee ete en ee ® 


Four years in the Legislature evid- 
ently failed to spoil our late lamented 
| Member, for. he can be seen any day 
‘now in overalls just like any other 
honest-to-goodness dirt farmer. 


Now that the harvest is getting un- 
der way farmers are beginning to 
come to town looking for men, so far 
there does not appear to be any short- 
age. We shall be glad to do what we 
can to help bring farmers and help 
together. 


Sgt. Arthur Baker and his bride 
/arrived in town on Saturday to spend 
a few days of their, honeymoon with 
the former’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
T. Baker, They are to leave for their 
home in Vancouver on Thursday. 


George Becker of Turner Valley, 
an old timer of the Crossfield district, 
is holidaying at the coast. George re- 
ports to be having a grand time meet- 
ing old friends from the prairie he had 
not seen for twenty years. 

. . . . . . 


The Baptist Church Sunday School 
held its annual Picnic on Tuesday of 
|this week. Several cars and a couple 
of trucks took children and parents to 
the Lloyd Smith ranch where the af- 
ternoon was spent in games and frolics 
and the usual picnic lunch. 

“es * eee ee ee 


George Sefton who acted as chauff- 
eur for Mr. and Mrs. T. Tredaway on 
their trip to the coast, arrived home 
Tuesday. George reports that they 
took about a week to make the trip, 
making a nice easy-going sightseeing 
trip out of it. When he left them, both 
Tom and Mrs. Tredaway were fine. 


Private Norman Larson, Mrs. H. B. 
Moon’s brother was among the wound- 
ed men who arrived in Calgary. on 
Tuesday last, having come over on the 
hospital ship “Lady Nelson.” (Mr. and 
Mrs. Moon went to Calgary on Tues- 
day to meet him. Norman’s twin bro- 
ther was killed in action in Normandy 
}on July 25th. 

. . . ~ . 

Word was received in town Thurs- 
day of last week of the death of Pte. 
Richard Howey, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Howey. Pte. Howey died of wounds 
received three days previous whilst on 
active service in France. Rev. and 
Mrs, Howey are visiting in Nova Scotia 
The Chronicle joins the community in 
extending to the bereaved family its 
sincere sympathy. 


The Markets 


Calgary, August 17, 1944 

At the present time, with fat cattle 
prices on skids, it appears that some 
of our chief thinkers at Ottawa are go- 


ing to be very busy trying to find a 
good reason for the break. Two weeks 
ago top cow price was $8.50; today 
Winnipeg and Calgary quote good 
cows selling at $7.50. Now, the ques- 
tion being asked by farmers and 


ranchers is “Where will the drop end 
since values are subject to such rapid 
movements?” 


Through a period of years, in nor- 
mal times, we know that prices move 
up and down and usually the factor 
that causes such fluctuations is supply 
and demand. When prices are con- 
trolled by the government it is diffi- 


cult to understand, but no one will 
deny that Mr. Gardiner is eager to help 
the producer. However, fat heavy 
steers are still selling at a high figure, 
$11.25 to $11.50 being paid on the mar- 
ket and at country points. 

On the yards at Calgary, good light 
steers and heifers are scarce, killer 
buyers readily grab them on arrival. 
If yours lack finish, hold them until 
they are ready, especially if they are 
of good quality. Pastures have now 
had sufficient moisture to avert pre- 
mature _ liquidation, Furthermore, 
feeders will buy everything wearing a 
hide this side of snowfall, but the cost 
must be at least $1.50 per ewt. lower 
than last year, A lower feeder Jamb 
market is inevitable, as feeders will 
balk unless the price is attractive. 
| Another Jewish holiday threatens 
| th cattle trade -- when someone 
“bumps off” Hitler. 


| T. F. CADZOW 


Saving Penicillin 

One of the difficult problems at- 
a the use of penicillin has 

e rapid elimination of this 

chemical from the body bert og 
kidneys. This made it n 
administer the drug at frequent Ang 
tervals which, in consequence, led 
to the requirement of rather large 
doses of this chemical. A discov- 
ery that slows down the elimination 
of penicillin from the kidneys * 
which, in effect, greatly increases 
the supply of this rare life-saving 
substance and thus makes ft avail- 
able to a larger number of patients 
whose lives depend on it, is an- 
nounced in Science by Dr. Karl H. 
Beyer, Roland Woodward, Dr. Law- 
rence Peters, W. F. Verwey and 
Dr. P. A. Mattis, of the medical div- 
isibn of Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., 
Glenolden, Pa. They found that 
when the complex organic com- 
pound known as_ para-amino-hip- 
puric acid (PAHA) was administer- 
ed to dogs along with penicillin, the 
elimination of the penicillin from 
the kidrieys was much slower, Blood 
tests indicated that the penicillin 
was retained in the plasma at 
effective concentrations for a much 
longer period. The PAHA was 
found to be non-toxie. 


Reforms Must Wait 


(By Reworb) 

The election held some weeks ago 
was like a fall of heavy snow, causing 
a chill and giving a thrill, made you 
happy or weary, according to whether 
you supported fact or theory; also 
shows that the more you do for some 
people the more they kick and will 
pass up their butter for a sweetened 
lick, not realizing that they have been 
saps when throwing away plenty for 
empty laps, for now that the new 
leader has thought it over he gives 
out straw instead of clover by telling 
the people in very few words that 
what was promised at an early date 
will be delayed quite indefinitely, just 
to be worked out in easy stages, so 
that is the situation where the C.C.F 
won in our neighboring province of 
Saskatchewan. 
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Crossfield Machine Lv Ore 
W. A. Hurt - 

Welding — Magnetos — meen 
John Deere Farm Implements 
Elephant Brand Fertilizer. 
PHONE 22 


Ee aR ERE, 
* F Ses . os eae COUNCIL MEETINGS 
CHUROH OF THE ASCENSION onal 
Crossfield, Alta. The regular monthly meeting of 


the Village Council will be held 


in the 


FIRE HALL 
on the 


First Monday of each 
month 
commencing at 8:00 p. m. 


11.00 ° . 
of Ohrist Church, Calgary. 
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1, $75 00 or 2 for $62.50 each. ‘Apply to 
Wm. Laut, Crossfield. 30-33p 


SALE—15-30 MoCormick-Deer- 
ing Tractor, new sleeves and pistons, 
ready to go to work. ‘Will sell for 
cash or trade for stock. 

JIM McOCOOL, Crossfield 


Office, Phone E5840. Res. Phone M3128 


Dr. S. H. McClelland 
Veterinary Surgeon 
322-324 Stockyards Building 
Calgary Alberta 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


The Oliver Cat 


IS NOW UNDER 


New Management 


MR. and MRS VINCENT PATMORE, 
Proprietors. 


HOME COOKED MEALS 


McInnis & Holloway 
Limited 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
at PARK MEMORIAL 


1503 - 4th St. W. M 3030 your 1943 income tax. 
CALGARY COLIN 
DICK ONTKES, Phone 47 " .GESON 
Minister of 


Local Representative 


National Revenue 


WEAR IT ON YOUR ARM 


W. A. HEYWOOD 
— Agent for — 
Imperial Oil Co. 


We carry a fall lime of Tracter 
Gasoline and Ol. 


— General Trucking — 
Phone 70 : Crossfield 


FINAL PAYMEN T 


1943 INCOME TAX 


DUE 31st AUGUST, 1944 


Inasmuch as the Income Tax pay- 
ments that fell due on 30th April last were 
postponed to 3lst August, this will remind 
you that any balance due must be remitted 
to your District Inspector of Income Tax on 
or before 3lst August, 1944 to avoid penalty. 
To be sure that the payments are correctly 
credited to your account, your remittance 
should be accompanied by a letter showing 
clearly your full name and address and stat- 
ing that the payment is to be applied to 


C. FRASER ELLIOTT 


Deputy Minister of 
National Revenue for Taxation 


WELL DOITACHIN- 


butweneed YOUR HELP/ 


Yes, we need your help... and need it badly, 


This is the biggest job we have ever 
tackled! Everything depends upon Victory. 


Canada’s Army needs volunteers NOW. 
And, that means you and youand yout 


Wear Canada’s Badge of Honour on your 
arm. You'll be proud of it, so will your 
friends. 


Every man who is able has got to do his bit! 


Maybe you don’t think this means you... 
that it’s a job for the other fellow. 


If you do, you’re wrong. It’s your war, too 
+++ @ war for every man who isa man... 
for everyone who ha8 a stake in Canada. 


Yes, this means you all right and we need 
you now for the months of intensive train- 
ing to make you fighting-fit, We did it 
before and we can do it again: .. but we 
need your help. 


VOLUNTEER TO-DAY 


JOIN THE CANADIAN ARMY 
FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE 


